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T is amazing how 

many lines of enter- 
prise there are to which 
advertising 1 in its broad 
consumersense can never 
to advantage be applied. 

And equally amazing is 
the persistent but misdirected 
effort to force upon such 
businesses this unnatural kind 
of advertising thought. 


An interesting example: 


Here is a concern, long es- 
tablished, whose product byits 
natural limitation is confined 
to but a narrow field of sale. 


At its head is a young man 
—-son of the founder, anxious 
to build—so solicited by this 
influence and that as to almost 
be convinced that in advertis- 
ing was contained the leaven 
through which his inheritance 
might be increased. 


Our help was sought—a 
few questions asked. The 


fact came forth that this 
man’s total possible market 
numbered less than twenty 
thousand souls. 


“Advertise for good-will” 
—‘‘prestige”” — ‘‘standard- 
ization” — “insurance.” For 
these too high a premium 
must be paid. 


A direct-to-the-user brand 
of advertising, frequently ap- 
plied, was the only sane solu- 
tion to that case. Yet thisman, 
upon inexperienced advice, 
was on the verge of a 
thirty-thousand-dollar failure 
through the use of general 
publication space! 


It may be that among you 
who read there is one in like 
manner headed for a rock- 
bound advertising coast. 


It may be that a word of 
sound business counsel may 
turn your course the other way 
about. If that’s the case, 
we'll frankly tell you so. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


' Philadelphia 
Boston 


Cleveland 


New York 
Chicago 
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THE FEDERALIST 
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“* Put it up to men who know your market’ 
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EDERAL has said time and 
again: 


*¢1T is not the dollar spent in 
advertising, it is the idea be- 
hind the dollar that does the work.” 


mB A A 


PROMINENT Sales Manager 
endorses this sentiment, when 
he says: 


‘¢7~%OOD ideas are efficiency. 

They represent the shortest 
distance between manufacturer and 
consumer. They take the place of 
great sums of money in some ad- 
vertising campaigns. It is a great 
thing to be an advertising man and 
spend three or four or five hundred 
thousand dollars a year. But it’s a 
still greater thing, in my opinion, 
to be an advertising man accom- 
plishing a similar total result for 
a hundred or two hundred thousand 
dollars a year.” 


A A A 


F EDERAL will be glad to prove 
that it practices what it preaches 
by submitting to any inquiring ad- 
vertiser a number of different cam- 
paigns that show the value of the 
“Efficient Idea.” 


A A OA 


ON’T wait until you see your 

competitors make use of this 
new force in the field, but come and 
see just what Federal is doing with 
some of the most prominent ac- 
counts in the country. Come any 
time you like. We are ready to 
receive you always without any 
stage-setting whatever. You can 
conduct your’ own _ investigation. 
Just because you come will not 
make you a mark for over-urgent 
solicitation then or thereafter. 


a, A Oe 


EDERAL’S Pure Food Depart- 
ment has struck its stride, and 
we will soon announce several not- 








able accounts acquired in this in- 
teresting field. The idea behind 
this new Department is the same 
that has proved its merit so de- 
cisively in other Federal fields— 


specialized service. A man is in 
charge who knows the market, the 
merchants and the merchandize. It 
makes a difference in results. 


A A A 


HE following is an example of 

the new series prepared for our 
clients, The Surbrug Company, 
which is winning very favorable 
comment among progressive news- 
paper advertisers. 


Federal Advertising Agency 


‘*Put it up to men who 


know your market’’ 


241 West 39th Street, New York 
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What the Insert in the Package Can 
Do for the Advertiser 














By Charles W. Hurd. 


This article and the ones follow- 
ing are intended to show that the 
package insert is a highly valu- 
able advertising medium, much 
more so than has commonly been 
believed. That advertisers who 
are not now using it are over- 
looking an important and intimate 
means of reaching the consumer, 


and that the advertisers who are’ 


using it can well afford. to go 
deeper into its possibilities—these 
are propositions which will, we 
believe, easily furnish their own 
proof. 

The different kinds of inserts 
collected by Printers’ INK dur- 
ing the past few weeks need only 
be mentioned to show their sig- 
nificance as advertising media and 
emphasize the importance of 
studying more deeply into them. 
The'list is as follows: 


Premium coupon. 

Premium list. 

Guarantee slip. 

Souvenir puzzles, etc. 

Description of article, with and 
without illustration. 

Recipe. 

Book of recipes. 

Directions for use. 

New. uses. 

Offer of literature, with return 
card. 

Offer of picture, with return 
card. 

Offer of personal information, 
with return card. 

Offer of prizes for ideas, etc. 

Description (or picture) of an- 


other product or line of products. 


Advertising cards, letters, etc. 

Request for information, ideas, 
etc., with blank form. 

Order blank. 

Request for names. 

Offer of sample. 

Sample. 


Thus, it will be seen, the sub- 
ject of inserts, far from being a 
simple one of limited significance, 
presents some of the greatest op- 
portunities and at the same time 
most complex problems that can 
come before the advertising man. 
Whether we consider the insert 
from the point of view of a link 
in the advertising chain or as 
playing a solo part, we must give 
it serious attention, unless we 
would season our ignorance with 
neglect and let a momentous oc- 
casion pass. 

As it is with general publicity, 
though for a different reason, the 
package insert seldom reveals its 
full pulling power. Once in a 
long while something happens 
that shows just what it will do. 


ONE CONCLUSIVE TEST 


A few months ago the B. J. 
Johnson Soap Company, of Mil- 
waukee, was initiating an adver- 
tising campaign for Palmolive 
Soap in the English market, and 
the advertising manager, Charles 
S. Pearce, was in London look- 
ing after the details. 

“Almost immediately after our 
first distribution of the Palmolive 
Soap,” he says, “we began to have 
calls at our London office for both 
Palmolive Cream and Shampoo; 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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and before our campaign was a 
week old, without our having 
mentioned Palmolive Cream or 
Shampoo except through the chan- 
nels of these inside wrappers on 
the soap, a large number of re- 
quests from consumers, and even 
orders from retailers and jobbers 
came into our office. 

“This, we think, was as coviclu- 
sive a test of the value of this 
means of advertising as one would 


Notwithstanding any and 
all rumore to the contrary 


TIED UP TO OTHER ADVERTISING 


These booklets, by the way, 
were prepared at a large expense 
and are frequently revised. The 
recipes are invented or indorsed 
by eminent chefs, dietitians, cook- 
ing school teachers, etce.,, and a 
four-page insert in the middle of 
the book contains testimonials 
from leading authorities as to the 
value and purity of the Royal 
saking Powder, By means of this 

insert and the book 
of recipes, the prod- 
uct in the package is 


is owned, con- 
trolled, operated and man- 
aged by the same interests 
to-day ae during the past 
thirty-five yeare: Purity, 
Quality, Flavor and Work. 
manship are watched more 
carefully than ever. 


F DeKuyYn Huyier 
PRESIDENT 
David HUYLER 
TREASURER AND 
MANAGER OF 
MANUFACTURING 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Every box of Huyler's is 
fully guaranteed without res. 
ervation or restriction. Should 
the contente of thie box, FOR 
ANY REASON, not meet 
with the approval of the pur- 
chaser, it may be returned at 
our expense, stating where 
purchased, and we will re. 
place same free of charge. 


tied up in the closest 
manner with the na- 
tional and local ad- 
vertising. 

In a large number 
of instances collected 
by Printers’ INK 
there are none more 
clean-cut than these. 
There is very little 
exact knowledge on 





COULTER D, HuyYLer A A 
SECRETARY AND N 
MANAGER OF STORES 0. 


HOW HUYLER’S USED INSERT 


RUMORS AFFECTING HOUSE 
probably ever come across. We 
have made quite a large consign- 
ment of Palmolive Cream and 
Shampoo to our London distrib- 
utors to take care of the demand 
caused by these inside wrappers 
on the soap.” 

The Royal 
Company has from its earliest 
days inserted a little circular 
piece of paper in the top of its 
can. It is the first thing you see 
when you take off the cover. This 
little insert invites you to send for 
a book of 500 recipes, called 
the “Royal Baker and Pastry 
Cook.” 

The book of recipes is advertised 
practically nowhere else, and yet 
it draws hundreds of letters a day 
from all over the country, many 
of the letters showing the strong- 
est interest. As most of the reci- 
pes in the book provide for the 
use of Royal Baking Powder and 
the insert procures its distribution 
at hardly any cost beyond that of 
printing, it can hardly be doubted 
that the latter is primarily re- 
sponsible for an increased de- 
mand for the baking powder. 


Baking Powder 


30299% 


GUARANTEE 


- subject to be had. 

few advertisers 
are warm supporters 
of the insert idea, 
Others apparently 
have adopted it as the safe and 
proper thing to do, but have never 
given it any particular thought. 
Still others are not satisfied that 
it has done anything at all for 
them, though they are loath to 
drop it. 

Not one advertiser appears to 
have made any investigation or 
secured any figures or other data 
to show the real quality of such 
advertising. A cursory explora- 
tion of advertising literature does 
not reveal anything especially in- 
formative on the subject. Even 
the files of Printers’ INK contain 
little that throws light on it. The 
subject is new; advertising men 
have just instinctively followed an 
obvious opportunity and have not 
bothered to find out how big an 
opportunity it really is, 


TO COMBAT 


DO INSERTS REALLY ADVERTISE? 


It will, therefore, be a helpful 
and suggestive thing to present a 
few opinions on the matter and 
see what can be made out of a 


speculative analysis, seeing that 
we have no figures on which_ to 
base anything more authoritative. 
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Real dealer influence 
plus 
real consumer influence 


The leading mechants in every city and 
town sell The Butterick Trio, (The Delincator, 
The Designer, The Woman's Magaine). 
These merchants know that the whole ten- 
dency of The Butterick Trio is to promote 
higher standards of living, better dressing, 
a more artistic environment, better food and 
better homes. 


These merchants know that women recog- 
nize the information on such matters in The 
Butterick Trio as authority. 


They also know that its advertising pages 
are an inseparable part of the authoritative 
information sought by women. 


Naturally, they are favorably disposed 
towards what is displayed in the advertising 
pages. Your sales-story in The Butterick 
Trio makes an effective introduction for 
your product and your salesmen to con- 
sumers and dealers. 


It offers you concentrated dealer influence 
brought about by real consumer influence. 
July forms close May sth. 


(Average Monthly Net Guaranteed Circulation 1,400,000) 


The Butterick Trio 


W. C. McMillan ames A. Townsend 
Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
Butterick Building 1st National Bank Building 
New York Chicago 








The first thing we want to 
know is if inserts really adver- 
tise. 

We have had two pieces of pos- 
itive evidence to that effect. We 
need more. And we cannot de- 
pend on the fact that inserts are 
used by hundreds of advertisers 
and that the use is growing. 
These facts create a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the effective- 
ness of inserts, but they are not 
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Cider Vinegar 
Granulated Getatine 


PRESERVES 
Cranberry Sauce Spiced Plum 
Pineapple 
JELLIES 
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Beech-Nut “Breakfast News" 


Apne 
BEECH-NUT PACKING Co. 
Dept. “Ss” Canajoharie, N.Y, 


BEACH -NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOMAR 





BACK AND FRONT OF BEECHNUT INSERT BOOKLET ADVER- 


TISING OTHER LINES 


conclusive. Two or three opin- 
ions by men who know will go 
far toward tipping the beam the 
right way. 

Martin C, Johnson, of the John- 
son Biscuit Company, of Sioux 
City, Ia., says this: 


We have always found that the in- 
sert is most valuable when used in the 
package, because it gets to the house- 
wife and consumer and makes the di- 
rect appeal that cannot be made other. 
wise. 

In our cracker packages we always 
insert a slip advertising a_ different 
commodity ; or example, the “Bia Bis- 
cuit” is used in the oatmeal and 
ham cracker package, and the “Cafe 
Soda” insert is used in 25-cent ginger 
snaps and 25-cent soda packages. 

In all chocolate packages a “guar- 
antee slip” is used. This appeal for 
the co-operation of the consumer in 
returning spoiled or old goods wins 
his confidence and we know positively 
that it has made us many friends and 
greatly increased our business. 


C. F. Alward, advertising man- 
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BEECH-NUT 
PEANUT BUTTER 
AND WAYS TO USE. [1 





ager of the H-O Company, of 
Buffalo, says: 

We get a great many letters about 
the little Presto slips which are going 
out in the Presto packages. A woman 
will write to us, stating that some time 
previously she received a recipe for a 
certain thing and that it was mislaid 
and she wants another; and from the 
number of these received, it seems 
to show that these little slips are val- 
ued in many households. 


Mr. Alward notes other slips 
and inserts that got no response 
whatever from the 
public, but adds: 


I believe that any good 
literature about the prod- 
uct helps to hold the in- 
terest of the consumer 
and is a sort of assur- 
ance against her being i in- 
fluenced b the “other 
fellow’s” advertising. Of 
course, we appreciate that 
it is as important to hold 
the business that we have 
as it is to reach out for 
new business. 


HELPED OTHER PROD- 
UCT, TOO 
S. W. Eckman, 


sales manager of B. 
T. Babbitt, Inc., says: 

In our 1776" Soap 
Powder shipped to Great 
Britain we inclose as an 
insert a short premium 
list. Our agents in Great 
Britain claim this insert 
is of considerable value 
to them in getting busi- 
ness, as it is a very cheap 
way of getting an abbreviated remium 
list into the consumer’s hands. We 
are also advertising our Cleanser on this 
insert, and we have reason to believe 
this has assisted in the sale of Cleanser 
over there. 


This Babbitt insert, it is to be 
noted, is not a premium coupon, 
but a premium list. 

The premium coupons, too, 
must be regarded’ as an_ insert, 
as one of the most, if not actually 
the most, effective of all. 

It must be admitted that the evi- 
dence as to the value of inserts is 
not all one way. There are some 
manufacturers who are not cer- 
tain that they have had any good 
results from their inserts, but it is 
significant that there are none on 
record who feel that it is alto- 
gether a waste. 

Stephen F. Whitman & Son, of 
Philadelphia, chocolate manufac- 
turers, inclose, for instance, a 
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Every Other Friday Night 





FEW months ago 

a night meet- 

ing was held in 

the offices of a certain 
advertising agency. It 
was a conference to 
discuss the advertising 
campaign of one of 


its clients. 

This agency has regular con- 
ferences of the more important 
members of its staff on every 
campaign, but this meeting was 
different. It was a meeting of 
the entire staff down to the 
smallest office boy. It wasa 
meeting called not at the re- 
quest of the heads of that 
agency, but at the request of 
some of the members of thestaff. 
The heads of the agency were 
invited to be present. 

On the bulletin board was 
thumbtacked the complete cam- 
paign of a client of this agency 
—not a newly completed cam- 
paign, but a campaign that had 
been running some time; not 
merely every advertisement, but 
every piece of printed matter. 
The heads were asked to explain 
that campaign to the staff in 
detail—what the basic idea was 
and how it worked out. 





CALKINS & HOLDEN, 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


The idea was that each man, 
no matter what his work or what 
his relation to that campaign, 
should understand the main idea 
of the campaign, so that he could 
better his work in relation to it. 

After this explanation the gen- 
eral plan and the working out of 
it were discussed actively by the 
entire staff present. The effect 
was electrical. The discussion 
that followed was helpful and 
healthful. More than that, the 
staff received a new enthusiam 
toward its work because it had 
attained a proprietary interest in 
the product of the shop. Co-op- 
eration and enthusiasmwill make 
any agency organization better, 
no matter how good the individ- 
ual units. 

More than that, as each mem- 
ber of the staff is a human being 
and as every advertising cam- 
paign is intended to appeal to 
human beings, the advertising 
received a many-sided criticism 
and was tried out, as it were, on 
a small section of the public. 

Such night meetings, in addi- 
tion to the regular conferences 
on the day’s work, have become 
a part of the settled policy of 
that agency. They are held every 
other Friday night,oftener if nec- 
essary. The name of that 
agency is 
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printed guarantee in their pack- 
ages, although they find it inadvis- 
able to go any further. 


We at one time packed a booklet in- 
side the outer wrapper at the bottom 
of each package of our chocolates and 
confections, advertising our Instanta- 
neous Chocolate as a beverage (says L. 
W. Wheelock, of that house), but re- 
turns from this were disappointing. We 
have been afraid of hurting the high- 
class appearance of our open packages 
by advertising our other specialties in 
connection with them. 


NO USE IN THESE BARRELS 


Here is the experience of J. H. 
Heisey & Co., of Newark, O., 
manufacturers of fine table glass- 


ware. 
all packed in “homely old-time 


They send their goods out 


barrels.” Clarence Heisey says: 

Some years back we put in each bar- 
rel a very attractive picture, the name 
of our concern very modestly shown, 
hoping this might be a business builder, 
but we found that nine-tenths of these 
pictures did not go further than the 
man who packed the barrel. It did us 
no good commercially, so we cut it out 
altogether. 


Mr. Alward, of the H-O Com- 
pany, previously quoted, has this 
to say on the negative side of the 
question : 


The lithographed slips which we are 
enclosing were used several years ago, 
but they did not advertise the product 
in a definite way and I question just 
how much real benefit we received from 
them; in fact, we worked a little dif- 
ferent idea at that time, packing an 

“Force”. slip in “Presto,” a 


or “Force” slip in H-O, etc. 
The two recipes—to be used with 





INSIDE PAGES OF ROUND JAP-A-LAC BOOKLET SHOWING USES 


“‘Force’’—were packed for about six 
months, but we never heard anything 
from them from any of our customers 
notwithstanding the fact that the recipes 
are very good and the muffins and the 
pancakes made in this way are delicious, 
This also applies to the fried H-O and 
another recipe for H-O cookies which 
we know is quite a favorite in many 
homes; but it is a fact that very few 
people ever wrote to us regarding it, 


Lewis E. Kingman, advertising 
manager of the Florence Manu- 
facturing Company, makers of the 
Prophylactic toothbrush, puts his 
own mind under the microscope 
and arrives at these conclusions: 


Frankly speaking, there is a question 
in my mind as to the worth of this sort 




















SHE DID IT WITH JAP-A-LAC 


She bought at second-hand an iron bed- 
stead for a song; 

“Twas scarred and scratched and dingy, 
but it wasn't so for long. 

She cnameled it with JAP-A-LAC (it 
comes in silver, white and gold), 

And now it looks as well as on the day it 

was first sold, 

















Gold, Aluminum, Flat White, and Gloss 
White JAP-A-LAC or any of the delicate 
Enamel Colors, may be used on Wicker 





Furniture as well as on woodwork 
work of all 
kinds 


and metal 





of advertising. In my own case I 
know that when I buy a shaving stick, 
for instance, I strip the circulars, etc., 
and dump them. The circular matter is 
of no interest to me whatever. 

I know that this happens when I 
buy most of the package goods which 
I use in our household. There are all 
kinds of circulars coming into our home 
enclosed with manufacturers’ products, 
but I question how many of them get 
a reading, and yet I suppose you can 
quote me many instances where the re- 
verse is true. 

As I look at it, however, it doesn’t 
seem to me that after a person becomes 
committed to the use of an article he 
is much interested in having its vir- 
tues extolled. It is, of course, the new 
user who must be interested, and te 
get this new user much waste is neces- 
sarily occasioned. 


Mr. Kingman’s house uses in- 
serts, however, and very good 
ones, too. a 

W. E. Humelbaugh, advertising 
manager of the Genesee Pure 
Food Company, of Le Roy, N. Y., 
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To get attention 
you'll have to send the architect 
something good! 
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O many lines send so many books to the 
architect that only the well-planned and 
beautifully-printed book is remembered 

or kept. We are specializing in this work. 
Send for set of samples. Above book and 
several others available. 


THE MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP WORKS 


**The Complete Press”’ 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
WRITING DESIGNING ENGRAVING 
PRINTING BINDING 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK : 
Singer Building Tower ~ye 913 Citizens Building 
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manufacturers of Jell-O and Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder, says: 

I do not believe such advertising does 
a great deal towards building business, 
but that it only helps a littte. 

His concern uses inserts, how- 
ever, and he says further on this 
point: 

These little booklets are sent out not 
so much as mere advertisements or busi- 
ness bringers as helpful suggestions to 
housewives who are looking for new 
ways to use Jell-O. Experience has 
shown us that it is the housewife who 
knows most about Jell-O that uses it 


FRIED H-O 
WITH SYRUP 


RECIPE ON OTHER SIDE 


CARD INSERT PLAYING UP ONE USE ON 
RECIPE 


most, and it would be foolish to neglect 
to give her the fullest possible informa- 
tion on the subject. uch information 
can be given every opportunity along 
with the article itself. 

We have never attempted to do much 
advertising to new customers by means 
of cards or printed matter in }iito 
packages. The woman who gets a Jell-O 
package receives in Jell-O itself most 
of the argument needed to make her 
a regular customer. The information 
furnished in the little Jell-O book that 
goes with the package may clinch the 
matter. 


So much for results and opin- 
ions as to results. Let us see 
what are the probabilities of cir- 
culation. In the first place the 
exact quantity of circulation is 
known: the inserts go out in ev- 
ery package and are all seen. The 
quality is, of course, unexception- 
able, because everybody who reads 
the insert has already bought and 
may buy again. 

Do people read inserts? This 
question is answered by the expe- 
rience of the B. J. Johnson Soap 
Company and the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, to go no fur- 
ther. These instances leave no 
question that some people do read 
them—enough to make it profit- 


able to go after them—probably 
as many people as read other ad- 
vertisements and advertising mat- 
ter. A great many more, in our 
own personal opinion. 


BEST TIME TO IMPRESS HER 


This moment when the house- 

wife or provider reads the insert 
is the psychological moment of all 
moments for impressing her. The 
package has been desired, it has 
been bought, opened up and the 
insert has been taken out and read 
in its presence, so to speak. This 
is a very happy combination of 
circumstances for making a deep 
impression, much more _ than 
would the same literature read at 
any other place and time. Inter- 
est, in other words, does not stop 
with purchase, but continues right 
up to the moment of using. It 
should be keenest just before us- 
ing, because the use is, generally 
speaking, its climax. The interest 
is far more likely to go beyond 
the time of use than to stop short 
of it. The use in fact, may in- 
crease the interest. 
-In truth, the package insert 
should be recognized as affording 
an opportunity second to no other 
kind of medium, and in these days 
of pursuit after efficiency, when 
so much time and effort are being 
spent in seeking to reach the con- 
sumer with the least possible cost, 
it should not be overlooked. Why 
should we pay heavily for a 
chance to reach the consumer’s 
eye, when our own packages will 
carry the message free? 


The next article on inserts will con- 
tain an analysis and classification of 
the different kinds with instances drawn 
from actual practice. > 


a SS 


PRUDDEN, OF THE “TRIBUNE,” 
JOINS PRESBREY 


Harry J. Predden, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Tribune, on May 1 became associated 
with the Frank Presbrey Company. Mr. 
Prudden will bé connected with the rate 
department of the advertising agency. 
He was space buyer for the H. E. Lesan 
Agency previous to going with the Trib- 
une. Mr. Prudden was also at one time 
a member of the staff of Frank Sea- 
man, Incorporated. 

Mr. Prudden’s successor on the Trib- 
une has not been announced. 
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FIFTH AVENUE, AT 48th STREET 
(597-599 Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 


The new home of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
and SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


After May Ist 
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THE CHANGING CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE CON- 
SUMER 


SPEAKER AT DINNER OF DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION GIVES STATIS- 
TICS THAT SHOW HOW THE PUB- 
LIC’S STANDARDS OF THINKING 
AND LIVING HAVE IMPROVED—- 
TOPICS OF OTHER SPEAKERS 


More than 200 persons attend- 
ed the fifth annual dinner of the 
Daily Newspaper Association held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on the evening of April 23. 

Last year when the innovation 
was inaugurated of admitting 
ladies to the banquet floor, six 
ladies responded, and the increase 
to thirty-five this year seemed to 
indicate the popularity of this 
feature of the dinner. 

Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner, and 
the six speakers of the evening 
were Mayor Gaynor, of New 
York City; Inez Milholland; Paul 


T. Cherington, of the School of 


Business Administration, Har- 
vard University; James Scher- 
merhorn, of the Detroit Times, 
and O. H. Blackman, president 
of the Blackman-Ross Company, 
New Yor 

Mayor Gaynor, who responded 
to the toast, “The Newspaper 
Proprietor,” indulged in a frank 
and very characteristic discussion 
of his opinions of various New 
York dailies and of the daily 
press of the country as a whole. 

Miss Milholland responded to 
the toast, “The Psychology of 
Advertising,” and speaking from 
the suffragette view-point she dis- 
cussed women’s parades, pageants 
and walking tours as advertising 
for the cause. 


CHANGING NATURE OF THE CON- 


SUMER 


Mr. Cherington responded to 
the toast, “National Advertising 
from the Consumer’s Standpoint.” 
He indicated some of the changes 
which are coming over the con- 
sumer as a whole, both as to his 
methods of thought and his habits 
of life. He showed that while 


from 1880 to 1910 the population 
of the United States has doubled, 
the aggregate circulation per js- 
sue of publications in the United 
States has multiplied by five, the 
length of the street railway lines 
has multiplied by eight and the 
length of the telephone lines has 
multiplied by twenty—which he 
declared to reflect roughly some- 
thing’ of the increased ability of 
the consumer to choose the 
sources of his purchases. 

He further showed that while 
in 1880 a little over one-third of 
the population of the United 
States lived in cities of over 25,- 
000 nearly one-half were living 
in cities of that size now. 

He indicated further that these 
changes in the consumer of his 
methods of living were being re- 
flected in his reactions to the 
stimuli exerted upon him by na- 
tional advertising. 

“Dominant among the changes 
in his methods of reaction is an 


_increased eagerness for the truth, 


regardless of what the conse- 
quences of ascertaining the truth 
may be to any of his preconceived 
notions. 

“There are some of us who be- 
lieve that the recent political 
events are not so much an evi- 
dence of the change in the public 
attitude toward the tariff as they 
are a reflection of the determina- 
tion on the part of the great mass 
of the people to try a new method 
of ascertaining the real truth con- 
cerning conditions in American 
political life. 

“The same attitude is reflected 
in the problems of our institu- 
tions of almost every kind, edu- 
cational, religious or other; and 
there is a corresponding change 
in public morals and a corre- 
sponding modification of business 
morals.” 

Mr. Cherington attributed these 
changes to an increased activity 
of the public consciousness which 
constantly worked out in the ask- 
ing of the question “Why?” and a 
raising of the standard of the 
public intelligence which con- 
stantly worked out in the asking 
of the question “What?” Mr. 
Cherington made his application 
of this discussion of the change 














in methods of daily thought to 
the daily papers, and particularly 
to their advertising policies and 
methods. 

“Some of us,” he continued, 
“have responded to this group of 
changes in the consumer and have 
raised the ethical standards which 
prevail in your counting rooms to 
meet the new conditions of life 
and thought. 

“Others of you are still at- 
tempting to thrust upon us the 
business ethics and the moral 
standards of thirty years ago.” 

Mr. Cherington closed with an 
appeal to the advertising man- 
agers purely on business grounds 
to keep their standards at least 
on a level with the standards of 
the consumer, who is always the 
final judge of the success or fail- 
ure of an advertising effort. 


THE BEATITUDES AS AFFECTING 
CIRCULATION 


James Schermerhorn, respond- 
ing to the toast, “Testing the 
Beatitudes: A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Newspaper Experiment,” 
gave an extremely interesting and 
entertaining account of the expe- 
riences of the Detroit Times; 
which started in 1900 with “The 
Sermon on the Mount” for its 
creed and its moral standard and 
a one-cent daily price as the basis 
of its business policy. He de- 
clared solemnly that the paper 
was still being sold for one cent, 
but he intimated that the original 
creed and ethical standard, while 
they had not been by any means 
abandoned by the paper, had been 
modified in some of their details 
in order to meet the practical 
conditions of newspaper opera- 
tion in a modern city. 

Mr. Schermerhorn closed with 
the expression of the hope that 
if the span of life could be suffi- 
ciently prolonged, he hoped to 
survive until Detroit had a mil- 
lion population, and at that time 
he figured that there ought to be 
at least 50,000 people in the city 
who would be willing to pay at 
least one cent to have the Bea- 
titudes expressed in a daily paper. 

O. H. Blackman, responding to 
the toast, “The Conservation of 
the National Advertiser,” made a 
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vigorous and energetic plea for a 
better understanding between the 
advertising agents and the daily 
newspapers, which will be given 
in a later issue. 

One feature of the evening was 
an announcement by President 
Wiley of the report of the com- 
mittee which had met during the 
day to confer as to the possi- 
bility of effecting some kind of 
an amalgamation between the 
Daily Newspaper Association, the 
National Newspapers and the 
United Newspapers. The com- 
mittee was composed of Louis 
Wiley, of the New York Times, 
president of the Daily Newspaper 
Association; Hopewell L. Rogers, 
of the Chicago News, president 
of the National Newspapers, and 
Jason Rogers, of the New York 
Globe, president of the United 
Newspapers. ; 

These gentlemen waited on the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and secured the ap- 
pointment of a committee from 
them, consisting of E. V. Alley, 
New Bedford, Mass, Standard & 
Mercury; H. C. Adler, Chatta- 
nooga Times; C. C. Marquis, 
Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph, and 
J. F. McKay, Toronto, Globe. 

President Wiley announced that 
as a result of the conference, 
the work of the Daily Newspaper 
Association would hereafter be 
conducted in connection with the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and as a department 
of the work of that organization. 





BIG WASTE OF ELECTROS 





According to Miss Mary B. Ennis, 
advertising manager of The Emporium, 
a department store of San Francisco, 
The Emporium receives an average of 
about five dollars’ worth of newspaper 
cuts a day from various advertisers, 
which, because the screen is too fine or 
too coarse or because the cuts are not, 
the right width for newspaper use, are 
just so much junk. This five dollars’ 
worth is in addition to the regular cuts 
which they receive. Thus, in this case, 
there is about $1,500 worth of cuts 
thrown awav every year in one store 
through negligence. 

——_+9-»>——_—__—. 


BELL WITH McKIM AGENCY 


Thomas D. Bell, assistant Movonb 
manager for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, has resigned to become manager in 
Western Canada for the McKim Agency. 
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Remarks on “Guff* 


(P. S.—If you don’t like what is said here, don’t read it.) 


Some folks are handing out a lot of silly 
‘‘ouff’’ about circulation methods and 
the relative distribution of said circula- 
tion. We don’t claim any copyright on 
the facts, but the truth is this: 


It doesn’t matter where a magazine’s 
circulation lies, geographically speaking, 
if it is among people who are open- 
minded and have money to buy what 
is offered. 


It doesn’t matter how subscriptions are 
secured, provided the subscriber takes 
an active personal interest in the maga- 
zine. And a pretty good test of a sub- 
scriber’s interest is always whether the 
magazine is paid for—or just taken as 
part of a premium given tothe subscriber 
or in a cheap clubbing offer. 
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The Ladies’ World 


gets its circulation by every good 
method — i. e., every method which 
yields us a fair income, and, so far as we 
can judge, a responsive class of readers. 


These methods are most effective, of 
course, in that part of the country 
where there are the best buyers. So, 
let us repeat, where we can get circu- 
lation most economically, there you 
can make sales most advantageously. 


Have you seen Exhibit A? It is a 
mighty straightforward exhibit of mer- 
chandising possibilities. You kind of 
owe it to yourself to read it over. 





WALTER W. MANNING, Advertising Director 
THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McCLURE BUILDING NEW YORK 
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OUR wife's work is just as hard 

} and just as complicated as your 

own, and it’s just as important. 

She has to buy food and supplies—eco- 

nomically and well. She fo to dress 

herself and the children. She has to 

lan meals. She has to keep the house- 
fold running smoothly. 

You have an established system for 

taking care of your work. She has none. 


ON’T you think that she needs the help 
of a trade paper not only just as much, but 

a whole lot more than you do? She does. 
That's why so many thousands of women 
value the help that they get from the one thorough- 
going household trade paper of America — the 


WOMAN’S HOME. 
COMPANION 
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FINDING THE WEAK SPOTS 
IN GENERAL PUBLICITY 


CONFORMING CIRCULATION TO SALES 
—THE ADVERTISING COST IN MAG- 
AZINES AND NEWSPAPERS’ PER 
DOLLAR OF SALES FIGURED FOR 
THE WHOLE COUNTRY 


By Floyd Y. Keeler, 
Business and Advertising Manager, I. W. 
Lyon & Sons (Dr. Lyon’s Tooth 
Powder), New York. 

Any manufacturer of an article 
of common utility which has at- 
tained practically perfect national 
distribution is continually con- 
fronted with the problem of pure- 
ly local conditions, ‘operating 
sometimes without evident rhyme 
or reason, either in favor of or 
opposed to the current of sales. 

For instance, a city like Cleve- 
land may be a good town, and 
the whole state of Ohio may be 
going well, but somehow, next 
door, in Indiana, sales may never 
have been quite as large as they 
ought to have been. Or again, 
sales may be gaining volume in 
Massachusetts, while in Boston 
itself they seem to be going 
back. 

To paraphrase a_ well-known 
saying: You can hold some local- 
ities all of the time; you can hold 
all localities some of the time; 
but you can’t hold all the localities 
all of the time. No matter how 
meritorious and even superior the 
article may be, there will be places 
where sentiment will slump from 
the highest popular approval and 
patronage to the blankest indif- 
ference, or even to actual, if un- 
deserved, ill repute. And, con- 
versely, the other way around. 

The causes of these fluctuations 
comprise an infinite but highly 
entertaining variety. The unscru- 
pulous competitor who taints a 
whole district with insidious li- 
bels; outbreaks of price wars 
where dealers seize on justly pop- 
ular advertised specialties, cutting 
the whole local market from un- 
der them; the legitimate boom 
which often develops for a simi- 
lar. (just as good) article of lo- 
cal manufacture to make it the 
local fashion; such specific causes 


could be catalogued page upon 
page. Then there is the natural 
ebb and flow which always char- 
acterizes demand, due to more 
subtle and not so easily get-at- 
able causes. And there is also 
the utterly unresponsive territo- 
ries where the backward local 
conditions are fundamentally un- 
favorable to creation of demand. 


RIDING WITH THE TIDE 


There are undoubtedly many 
lines in which it is a_ highly 
successful and constructive policy 
to let advertising immediately flow 
into areas of sales depression, in 
order to reclaim them to a point of 
maximum volume. But there are 
perhaps a far greater proportion 
of enterprises where it pays bet- 
ter to ride with the strongly fa- 
voring tides, leaving the unprof- 
itable sections to reach a normal 
balance, supported by enough na- 
tional advertising to keep them 
moderately active, and when the 
unprofitable period has passed be 
sufficient to materially increase 
sales; or until the unprofitable sec- 
tion in question shall be reached 
through the medium of a small 
surplus appropriation available for 
use locally. 

Given such conditions, it was 
entirely possible to advertise 
largely where, for some local rea- 
son, it did not pay, and on the 
other hand, a very small propor- 
tionate expenditure might be made 
where all the conditions were en- 
tirely favorable for a large imme- 
diate increase in sales. It is man- 
ifestly bad judgment, even to the 
point of being foolish, to spend 
$1,000 in advertising in a com- 
munity where the total sales were 
only $1,500, and equally absurd to 
spend only $50 in the same com- 
munity. 

About two years ago the writer 
decided to make a definite analy- 
sis of the facts and figures at 
hand to ascertain the amount 
spent in each town to sell a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods. 

Or, to state it differently, the 
percentage of the sales in each 
community represented by the 
money spent for advertising in 
newspapers reaching that commu- 
nity. 
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FINDING THE NET COST OF THE 
ADVERTISING 

In order to arrive at that con- 
clusion, it was first necessary to 
secure the following information: 

1. In what towns are sales 
made? What sort of towns are 
they: manufacturing centers, mer- 
cantile, farming, railroad, etc.? 
What is the population? Who are 
the dealers? 

2. The sales to each dealer for 
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dollar’s worth of tooth powder. 
The five-year sales figures wil] 
show whether the market is im- 
proving or the reverse, and will 
indicate any abnormal conditions 
which may need to be investigated 
separately. 

Much of this information was 
compiled from jobbers’ records, 
It was no small task, but it was 
finally collated and tabulated on 
sheets, showing the entire country 














ANY STATE, 
PoPuLaTion 1,500,000. 
No. Average Net 
Gross No. No. Cost Net 
Town. Class. Popu- 1907-12 Gross Gross Circu- Adv. Sales Per 
lation. Y’s Gr. 1907-12. 1911. Papers. lation. 1911. 1911. cent. 
Waynesville. 11 10 ‘Times- 6,966 $46.69 $205.20 .227 
Capital Drug Record 
DS auaew Mfg. 28,975 ’07 10 
08 5 
09 . 
"10 5 
‘11 56 
Davis & Co.. 
708 10 
09 5 
10 10 
"11 6 
Norwood. 23 15 Gazette 17,965 75.88 307.80 246 
Schaeffer & 
Co. .... Mfg. 45,941 910 15 
"11 56 
Norwood Dr. 
DA wsSses 7 


Redington. 
over 
Co. .... R.R.T.20,686 


99,452 










24,931 122.57 615.60 .199 








five years back. The sales for 
the current year as compared with 
the average sales for five years. 

3. Newspapers used in each 
town. Combined circulation of 
papers. Net cost of advertising 
in the town. 

The net cost of advertising di- 
vided by the net sales will give 
the per cent of advertising cost 
for the locality—the number of 
cents the company spent there 
during the current year to sell a 


TABULATION SHOWING ADVERTISING COST PER DOLLAR OF SALES 


by states and towns. ‘The result 
showed the percentage of adver- 
tising cost for each town, and 
for each state by totaling the col- 
umns. The accuracy of the whole 
was tested by adding the state to- 
tals into a grand total and com- 
paring with the ledger records of 
total sales and total advertising 
expenditures. 

The accompanying chart is a 
section of a page from the rec- 
ord, with fictitious names. In the 






















der, 
will 


was 


246 








first column is the name of the 
town, with dealers’ names direct- 
ly underneath. The classification 
of the town follows, with its pop- 
ulation. In the next column fol- 
lows the number of gross bought 
by each dealer, year by year, for 
five years. Then comes the av- 
erage number of gross for five 
years bought by all dealers in the 
town, and the total amount for 
the current year. The four col- 
umns following need no expla- 
nation, and the last gives the ad- 
vertising cost per dollar of sales 
in each town. 

Summarized briefly, the chart 
shows that in “Waynesville,” a 
town of 25,000, sales of $205.20 
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sented a lump sum and still re- 
mained to be apportioned all over 
the United States. With the re- 
cently obtained advertising analy- 
sis available, it was possible to . 
figure with some degree of cer- 
tainty the exact amount of money 
necessary to cover the entire coun- 
try thoroughly by the use of 
newspapers — strengthening those 
points, like “Redington” in the 
chart reproduced, where no direct 
advertising was done, and cutting 
down the expenditure in those 
states and cities where the per- 
centage was manifestly too high. 
It was found that to cover the 
United States adequately, a large 
increase in the number of news- 





ANY STATE. 


PopuLaTIon 2,100,000. 





-—Sales—, Cash City 
Town. Ave. 
5 Yrs. 1912. 1912. 


City Adver- City Rural 


Sales Circulation tising Cost. per Rural Cir. Adv. Cost 
Magazines. Magazines. cent. Magazines.Magazines. 





Littleton 40 60 $1231.20 16,131 











$126.79 -103 79,832 $627.48 
Salisbury 38 60 1231.20 7,400 58.16 | ee ee 
Rockland 50 65 1333.80 4,754 37.37 ee. whakee . eR aeame 
Freeport 5 15 307.80 1,258 9.89 EC nee ee 
133 200 $4104.00 29,543 $232.21 79,832 $627.48 

29,543 

79,832 


Total State Circulation.... 109,375 
Total State Advertising Cost ..$859.69 


Divided by $4104.00 Cash Sales equals .209% Total State Advertising. 





APPORTIONING MAGAZINE CIRCULATION ACCORDING TO SALES 


were made at an advertising ex- 
pense of 22 per cent. In “Nor- 
wood,” a town of 45,000, it cost 
26 per cent in advertising to sell 
$307.80 worth, and in “Reding- 
ton,” a town of 29,000, $102.60 
worth was sold without any di- 
rect expenditure in the town. The 
totals show $615.60 in sales for 
three towns, at an advertising ex- 
penditure of approximately 20 per 
cent. 


APPORTIONING THE APPROPRIATION 


Of course, the appropriation— 
a specific and non-elastic percent- 
age of the last year’s gross sales— 
was an indication of the amount 
that was available for the getting 
of new business, but this repre- 





papers must be made—a thousand 
at the very least. This would 
have meant a trebling of the ap- 
propriation, or cutting the size of 
the space to a point where it 
would be almost negligible. 

The logical thing to do, there- 
fore, was to select a list of mag- 
azines for use during 1912, so 
that, having used mewspapers 
alone and magazines alone, the 
strong and weak places in both 
plans could be compared, with the 
idea of supplementing one me- 
dium with the other wherever it 
was possible to do so successfully. 

At the end of 1912 a chart like 
the second one reproduced was 
made out, showing the percentage 
of advertising cost per dollar of 
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Intensive Distribution 


_ Forsome merchandising problems there 
are just two kinds of communities: 

(a) Metropolises. 

(b) The rest. 

And the manufacturer seeking real distri- 
bution must use different methods in each. 

In each of the thousands of smaller 
places there is only one “down-town.” 
Here on Main Street is the waiting-room 
of the interurban. Here are both of the 
“movies,” here the banks and the post- 
office, and here are the three or four 
stores where all the women come to do 
their shopping. 

At the other extreme is New York. New 
York is not one city. It is a procession 
of hamlets,marching from the Battery to 
Yonkers, out along the Sound and over into 
Jersey-all fed by different transit lines and 
peopled by different tribes. Each is sufh- 
cient unto itself. Your average New 
Yorker is less of a city dweller than the 
resident of Keokuk. He sleeps in one of 
these villages; he daily treads the same side 
of the same street, hangs on the same strap, 
eats lunch at the same restaurant and re- 
traces at nightthe traithe made at morning. 
His wife—except for eventful occasional 
sallies below Forty-second Street—always 
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makes her small daily purchases within 
the same group of stores in her home town 
of 125th Street or Flatbush. 

The merchandising of sucha commodity 
as dress patterns must be shaped to these 
conditions. In nearly 3000 of the lesser 
communities, The Home Pattern Com- 
pany, for example, by selling through one 
of the fewhigh-grade stores iswithin reach 
of ALL the trade. But in the great metrop- 
olises the lines are being extended to 
search out every nook and cranny. 

In NewYork, as the style center of Amer- 
ica, we are now introducing a unique WEEKLY 
fashion service, and in so doing are placing 
our stocks in hundreds of stores, big and 
little, in scores of small shopping centers. 

Upon intensive distribution in every 
shopping center, whether a city has only _ § 
one, or three hundred, is founded the 
consumer influence of Good Dressing. 

Over and above that is its powerful 
dealer influence, born of the substantial loy- 
alty of at least one leading dealer in each 
of 3000 cities and towns. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Business of dry-goods and department stores in 
the 5 leading cities, $469,500,000 
Business of dry-goods and department stores in 
the entire United States, $2,094,585,500 
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sales, just as was done in 1911. 
This last chart, of course, cov- 
ered the same territory as the 
1911 chart, while practically the 
same merchandising conditions ob- 
tained. One chart shows the re- 
sults of newspapers alone and the 
other those of the magazines 
alone. A careful comparison of 
the two, state by state, city by 
city, shows up the weak spots and 
tells at a glance where it is neces- 
sary to supplement general (na- 
tional) magazine circulation with 
(local) newspapers. 

It will also be noted on the 
magazine chart that there is a dis- 
tinct ratio existing between the 
state population and the state 
circulation, but more particularly 
between the city population and 
the city circulation in the newspa- 
per chart. Therefore, as one cir- 
culation is really a part of the to- 
tal state circulation, the logical 
thing to do on a nationally dis- 
tributed article is to combine the 
two kinds of circulation to pro- 
duce a maximum result. 

The whole problem, after all, is 
to eliminate waste circulation and 
its natural corollary, the ill-ad- 
vised expenditure of the appro- 
priation. 

The final results obtained should 
be the spending of an advertis- 
ing appropriation a good deal 
more effectively than is the case 
in the ordinary concern with na- 
i distribution where the arti- 


cle is handled by jobber and dealer. 


EFFICIENCY SOCIETY CON- 
SIDERS RETAIL DIS- 
TRIBUTION 


“This efficiency movement is 
going to be one of the great 
works of the future to which 
every man interested in public 
welfare and social advance must 
address himself,” said the new 
president of the Efficiency So- 
ciety, William R. Willcox, former 
chairman of the Public Service 
Commission, before the gathering 
of the New York Committee of 
the society at the Aldine Club 
April 22. Mr. Willcox was 
chosen nresident of the society on 
April 3 to succeed Joseph G. Can- 
non. 


The -meeting was in charge of 
C. S. Loder and Mr. Willcox was 
presented by Julius Henry Cohen, 
the lawyer. About 160 members 
were present, making the lar- 
gest gathering of the kind yet held, 

“Retail Distribution Efficiency” 
was the general topic for the 
evening and the speakers were 
F. H. Ralsten, general sales man- 
ager of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, whose subject was 
“Co-operation for Efficient Retail- 
ing’; R. B. Wattley, auditor of 
the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, who spoke on “The Use 
of Statistics in Securing Retail 
Efficiency,” and Paul V. Bunn, 
general manager of the Home 
Pattern Company, and _ former 
general manager of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., who described “Mail- 
Order Methods.” 

Mr. Ralsten said that a reduc- 
tion in the high cost of living 
was demanded and _ said _ there 
was just one solution—co-opera- 
tion in all lines, which, of course, 
meant efficient co-operation. He 
pointed out the fact that co-opera- 
tion must necessarily mean com- 
bination and that such combina- 
tion was of two kinds. One, the 
combination of competitors, is 
forbidden by law, he regretted. 
It is the other combination, that 
of manufacturer with whole- 
saler, jobber and retailer, that re- 
mains to be developed. Much is 
left to be desired by the treat- 
ment accorded trade-marked 
goods by the large department 
stores. The stores are not all 
alive to their best interests. There 
are great wastes. Ten per cent 
could be saved if swatches were 
shown instead of the goods in 
piece. Fifty per cent of retail ad- 
vertising in New York City is 
suicidal, it is based on cut prices. 

Mr. Wattley detailed the use of 
statistics in connection with the 
United Cigar Stores. 

Mr. Bunn repeated his ‘talk on 
“Mail-Order Methods” made be- 
fore the Advertising Men’s 
League. 

een eae 

James F. Connelly has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Abbott 
Motor Company, Detroit, to take a 


similar position with the Walter H. 
Van Deusen Sales Company, Detroit. 











BIG RETURNS FROM A 
SMALL APPROPRIATION 





INTENDED AS DEMONSTRATION OF 
SALES POSSIBILITIES TO DEALERS, 
PLAN PROVED A MONEY MAKER 
FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 
—HOW THE GOOD WILL OF PROS- 
PECTIVE PURCHASERS WAS HELD 





By Frank L. Valiant, 
Adv. Mgr., the Miami Cycle & Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, O. 

This is not a scholarly attempt 
to show advertising men how to 
interest juveniles, neither is it in- 
tended to prove or disprove any 
theory. It is simply the unvar- 
nished story of one small adver- 
tising campaign that produced 
greater results than were ex- 
pected. 

No matter what appropriation 
he has at his disposal, it is the 
bounden duty of every advertis- 
ing manager to spend this money 
in the manner best calculated to 
produce results—not merely in- 
quiries, but actual business that 
will enable the sales manager to 
conscientiously recommend a lar- 
ger appropriation the ensuing sea- 
son, 

With a very limited appropria- 
tion at his command, the lot of 
the advertising manager is my 
idea of nothing to be envied. 
How to make a limited appropria- 
tion stretch over the thousand and 
one ideas that present themselves 
has made more than one advertis- 
ing manager gaze with thoughtful 
contemplation at the subway 
Herpicide advertisements and 
wonder how soon he, too, would 
be “Going, going, gone!” 

Given $1,500 to expend as I con- 
sidered best in a pre-Christmas 
campaign to interest the younger 
folk in Racycles, I, too, scratched 
my head many times endeavoring 
to figure out a pian of action that 
would produce lasting results. 
The contemplated campaign was 
not intended to produce direct 
sales, for our product is sold only 
through dealers. At the time the 
campaign started the company’s 
salesmen had visited the dealers 
and practically all of them had 
stocked up for Christmas trade, 
but the noteworthy point is that 
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the proportion of juvenile bicycles 
was not as. voluminous as we con- 
sidered it should be. Some deal- 
ers were-wise enough to know 
that it is easy to sell bicycles to 
parents at Christmas time, but the 
great majority of dealers ¢otldn’t 
see it that way. Thereforé, the 
chief. idea of this particular cam- 
paign was to demonstrate to deal- 
ers that there is a demand for 
juvenile bicycles. 

It is a very easy matter to 
spend $1,500 without realizing it, 
therefore the mediums had to be 
selected very carefully. 

Those selected were the Amer- 
ican Boy, the Associated Sunday 
Magazine, the Boys’ Life Maga- 
gine, St. Nicholas and Youth's 
Companion. The Associated Sun- 
day Magazine was selected chief- 
ly because juvenile sales needed 
to be strengthened in the districts 
in which it circulates. The reason 
for the selection of the other pub- 
lications is obvious. 

A capable artist was commis- 
sioned to prepare a drawing that 
would attract and hold the atten- 
tion of the prospective juvenile 
enthusiast. The advertisement re- 
produced herewith was the result. 
This was published in the Ameri- 
can Boy twice before Christmas, 
one-quarter page being used in 
each instance. Fifty lines com- 
prised the insertion in the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazine, one- 
quarter page in Boys’ Life Maga- 
gine, one page in St. Nicholas, and 
fifty lines in. the Youth's Com- 
panion. 


ANALYSIS OF RETURNS 


An analysis of the actual inqui- 
ries which came to the company 
as the direct result of this adver- 
tisement is interesting. 

The American Boy brought 58 
requests for catalogues in Novem- 
ber, 188 inquiries in December, 
200 in January, 141 in February 
and 115 in March (three months 
after insertion), and 87 replies 
had been received up to April 15. 

The Associated Sunday Maga- 
sine brought 208 inquiries in De- 
cember, but dropped to 14 in Jan- 
uary, 10 in February, 10 in March 
and 6 up to April 15. Boys’. Life 
Magazine produced 10 catalogue 
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requests in December, 13 in Janu- 
ary, 7 in February, 9 in March 
and 8 for half of April. St. Nich- 
olas, with its high-class cir- 
culation, furnished 18 inquiries 
in November, 24 in December, 13 
in January, 9 in February, 7 in 
March and 6 in April. Youth’s 
Companion started the ball rolling 


Every Boy Should Have a Bicycle. 


No Christmas Gift Could Be More Fitting Than A 


RACYCLE. 


Built to last a lifetime, Racycles pre-eminently are The World's 
Best Bicycles. Give your children 365 days of unalloyed joy and 
exercise in the open, and they will grow to be useful men and 
Dr. Eliot, Secretary Adee, King 
George, Consul-General Thackara, and many other famous men 
find the bicycle indispensable to their well being. A Racycle is 
you can buy — because every Racycle is guar- us 
Ordinary bicycles are guaranteed for one . 
Write today for 1913 ca‘adog. 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., 
32 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


THE COPY THAT TESTED THE APPROPRIATION 


women in the world’s affairs. 


the cheapest gift 
anteed for five years 
year only — or not at all. 


with 59 in November, attained 
the high-water mark of 195 in De- 
cember, dropped to 40 in January, 
25 in February, 22 in March and 
18 in April. The above actual fig- 
ures contain plenty of food for 
reflection. 

Now as to the results: As pre- 
viously stated, the purpose of this 
campaign was not so much to pro- 
duce actual sales as to demon- 
strate to dealers that there is a 
demand for juvenile bicycles 
which they could profitably culti- 
vate. A letter was sent to each 


dealer, telling him of our adver- 
tising campaign. 

In order that the greatest good 
might be accomplished by this 
particular advertisement, we of- 
fered to furnish dealers with elec- 
trotypes of the picture used in our 
national campaign, provided they 
would display it in their local pa- 
papers. We pointed 
out to them how they 
could benefit by fol- 
lowing up our adver- 
tising; we ° pointed 
out that a person 
might see and _ be- 
come attracted by the 
picture in a national 
magazine, but that 
unless he _ intended 
purchasing a bicycle, 
the chances’ were 
that the advertise- 
ment would be for- 
gotten, but that if 
the dealer used the 
same advertisement 
in his local papers, 
the prospective buyer 
would have it driven 
home to him with 
greater force. In ad- 
dition to the electro- 
types, we Offered the 
same picture on a 
lantern slide, with 
the dealer’s name im- 
printed. 

The results were 
surprising, even to 
From a list 
comprising some 600 
dealers, 381 wrote 
for electrotypes and 
402 requested lantern 
slides, a, great many 
naturally requesting both. It 
seems that the dealers never be- 
fore had explained to them the 
tremendous value of following up 
the manufacturer’s national ad- 
vertising with the same sort of 
local advertising, and because the 
electrotvpe and slide were consid- 
erably different from the usual 
mechanical reproduction of an 
actionless bicycle invariably fur- 
nished by manufacturers, they all 
were anxious to display them. 

Every inquiry was carefully 
tabulated and a catalogue and spe- 
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It Helps the 
Sales Department — 


The final test of the value of any 
paper, after all, is—‘‘does it help pro- 
duce orders?” — 


Whether through inquiries on a mail 
order proposition or through making 
it easier for the salesmen on the 
road to close business. 


In the power plant field the paper 
which is effectively helping the manu- 
facturers’ sales departments is 


POWER 


On an inquiry producing proposition 
one advertiser writes us 
“Our advertisement in the 
issue has to date brought us over 
1,200 inquiries from engineers 
in every part of the country.” 
On a selling by salesmen proposition, 
the representative of another adver- 
tiser writes: 
“My company’s advertising in 
Power opens the way for me. I 
find Power in the bulk of the 
first-class engine rooms I go into 
—we’re getting the business and 
Power helps.” - 
Ask your own men who are on the 
firing line what paper they see most 
often in the hands of the men whom 
they have to see for business— 


ilps ere erst 


Then let the answer be your adver- 
tising guide, 

That circulation, 34,000, all among 
men who buy or influence buying of 
power plant machinery and accesso- 
ries makes the per-thousand cost very 
low—lower than the cost of any 
other method of reaching the same 
class of men—and more effective. 
Our Make-It-Pay Department is 
ready to prepare a campaign for you 
showing how Power can materially 
aid the selling end of your business. 
Why not let us “show you”? 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York 
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cial Christmas letter enclosed. 
Then the inquiry was turned over 
to the dealer in whose territory 
it originated. The dealer was 
told to get busy. After Christmas 
another letter was sent to each 
catalogue applicant, expressing 
the hope that the inquirer had re- 
ceived his Racycle on Christmas, 
but if not, to keep on working 
until he did get his bicycle. 

Dealers, as a rule, are very 
loath to admit that a lead fur- 
nished by the manufacturer re- 
sults in a subsequent sale, and in 
truth he cannot be blamed. The 
dealer is afraid that sooner or 
later the manufacturer may desire 
to change the agency, and figures 
if the manufacturer is cognizant 
of the fact that he has greatly 
assisted in making sales, this will 
be used as a lever when a change 
of agency is contemplated. 


HOW DEALER ACTIVITY WAS TRACED 


Therefore, the only way to fig- 
ure whether advertising of this 
character has paid for itself is 
to keep a careful record of the 
sales made by each dealer, the 
inquiries received from his local- 
ity, the circulation of each publi- 
cation in each dealer’s prescribed 
territory and a comparison of the 
sales of each mode) advertised. 

By a comparison of the sales 
records for this and preceding 
years it was found that the sales 
of juvenile bicycles in this partic- 
ular line had increased exactly 85 

er cent; those dealers who had 
used the electrotypes and lantern 
slides increased their sales over 
corresponding periods of previous 
seasons from 12 to 60 per cent. 

We did not let this campaign 
die, however. It so happened 
that the American Boy was con- 
ducting an advertising contest 
among its subscribers. The read- 
ers were importuned to write the 
contest editor in so many words 
which advertisement he consid- 
ered the best, and to give reasons 
why. A prize was offered for the 
best letters. Two huridred and 
thirty-eight boys selected the Ra- 
cycle advertisement, and consid- 
ering the large volume of business 
carried in the December number 
of the American Boy, it was re- 
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markable that so many were more 
interested in bicycles than any 
other commodity advertised. A 
miniature automobile wagon ad- 
vertisement was selected by the 
largest number of contestants, the 
full-page Eastman Kodak color 
display came second, and the lit- 
tle quarter-page Racycle adver- 
tisement third in the contest. 

Now, the point I want to bring 
out is this: The publishers of the 
American Boy gave us a great 
deal more than we paid for. They 
turned the original contest letters 
of these 238 boys over to us for 
future development. 

A personal letter was written 
to each of these boys, expressing 
our gratification that the Racycle 
advertisement appealed to them. 
We did not ask them to buy a 
Racycle, but told them we be- 
lieved cycling one of the most 
beneficial exercises for the grow- 
ing young man and hoped that if 
they couldn’t afford a Racycle, 
they would at least ride some kind 
of a bicycle. We gave each boy a 
souvenir advertising the Racycle 
and considered the matter ended. 

It did not end there, however. 
That personal letter made a hit 
with the boys. Of the 238 to 
whom we wrote, 28 per cent an- 
swered that they already owned 
Racycles and 76 per cent of the 
remainder spent a two-cent post- 
age stamp to tell us that when 
they did buy it would bea Racycle. 

That this small campaign has 
been a splendid success has been 
proved to us in many ways. Not 
only did the sales alone show a 
justification of the expenditure, 
but we have secured the good will 
and interest of dealers, who now 
realize the possibilities of juve- 
nile business and the importance 
of backing up the manufacturers’ 
national advertising. More than 
that, we have obtained the good 
will of a lot of enthusiastic young 
men who will continue to exploit 
our bicycles long after every copy 
of the original advertisement 
shall have been destroyed. 

The total cost of the campaign, 
including the cost of advertising, 
electrotypes, slides, stationery and 
postage, was considerably less 
than the appropriation. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 
WHICH MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN FAMOUS 


WHAT HAPPENED WHEN THE BOSS 
MADE UP HIS MIND TO SIGN HIS 
OWN NAME TO HIS ADS 





John P, Wilder. 


The Federal authorities had 
just hung the padlock on the door 
of the suite of offices occupied by 
Lillian Lillibridge, Limited, pur- 
veyors of a how-to-be-beautiful 
panacea in the shape of pink ep- 
som salts at $15 a pound. The 
last bevy of typists had just dis- 
appeared down the elevator shaft, 
and a couple of truckloads of per- 
fectly good form letters in pale- 
blue typewriting (?) awaited the 
advent of the waste paper dealer. 

The sole owner and proprietor 
of the name of Lillian Lillibridge 
threw a 50-cent perfecto across 
the table to the manager of the 
advertising agency which had 
been organized with the laudable 
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cent of the card rates (which pur- 
pose had been quite uniformly at- 
tained). “Well,” he said medita- 
tively, “Lillian’s played out at last. 
What’ll we do now?” 

The manager lit a match on a 
pair of very checked pants. “Why 
not go back to the obesity cure?” 
he asked. 

“Come, now,” said the boss, 
“don’t be a piker. After a clean- 
up of $650,000 in beauty culture, 
do you want to limit the market 
to fat folks again? Expand a bit 
and let your wings grow.” 

“We gotta have a new name, 
whatever our line,” said the agen- 
cy man. “I saw the other day 
that one Genevieve Hawkins land- 
ed the beauty prize offered by the 
Oshkosh Telegraph-Herald.” 

“No,” said the boss positively. 
“I’m going to blow the make-up. 
I need a change. Writing in the 
eternal feminine vein lacks fresh- 
ness. And besides, I’ve bought up 
enough ox-eyed beauties who 
come down and beef when we get 
closed out and their names get in 
the paper. There was Bella in 
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Chicago, and Gertrude in Roches- 
ter, and Marjorie in Denver, and 
Edna in Binghamton, and now, 
first you know, Lillian will be 
down with a face which wouldn't 
need retouching for a “before tak- 
ing.” I’m going to be masculine 
for a turn or two and write some 
red-blooded stuff with the punch. 
Say, how about making a deal 
with Kid McWhirler to use his 
name asa stall for ‘strength- 
food’? Salts is just as good for 
strength as they are for beauty, 
ain’t they?” 

“You could probably pull it off 
with the Kid,” said the manager, 
“but I don’t like this advertising 
a food. Too blamed many in- 
spectors snooping around. So long 
vas we advertise on the ‘nothing- 
to-take-into-the-system’ basis, 
we're safe, but I don’t care to go 
advertising foods or drugs. Put 
it out as a set of exercises if you 
want to, but the ‘strength-food’ 
notion doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“Right,” said the boss, taking 
his feet off the desk. “That kills 
the McWhirler notion, because 
most folks are too lazy to take 
any exercises. Kind of a shame, 
too, just as the parcel post is com- 
ing in to save us a little more of 
that 7,000 per cent.” 

“William,” exclaimed the mana- 
ger suddenly, “I’ve got an idea. 
Why don’t you use your own 
name? None of the boobs ever 
heard of it.” 

“Great !” 

“And instead of selling salts in 
fancy packages direct to the boobs, 
offer to teach them how to sell 
salts‘ to other boobs. Tell ’em 
about the great opportunity in the 
mail-order business, now that Un- 
cle Sam has started the parcel 
post. Tell ’em about the $650,000 
you took in out of it yourself. 
Offer ’em all the tricks of the 
trade, full sets of sample form let- 
ters, ads, etc. Tell ’em to get 
some starch in their spines, to quit 
being cowering wage slaves. Tell 
’em you'll set off the skyrocket of 
their ambitions (but don’t say 
anything about the stick). Show 
’em how the primrose path to in- 
dependence opens before them and 
how the money will roll in in 
steady -streams the moment the 





great plan gets into operation, 
Offer it to ’em for $100; ‘$15 
down and the balance of $85 when 
you have earned it in profits’ 
Third letter stun ’em with the of- 
fer of the whole thing for a five- 
dollar bill and twelve names. One- 
dollar offer in letter No. 5, with 
the regulation surprised and 
grieved windup. That'll fetch 
"em.” 

“Funny,” remarked the boss re- 
flectively, “I never thought of 
signing my own name before. But 
this is strictly legitimate. And the 
best of it is,” he added after a 
pause, “we can not only sell ’em 
the system, but we can sell ’em 
the goods after they get it start- 
ed. We can even offer a special 
grand secret to those only who 
purchase a hundred pounds of 
‘diaduction powder.’ There’s a 
new name for it, Sam, right off 
the bat.” 


——____+ 0+ 
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NEW PURE FOOD CODE FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 


It has become known, according to 
the New York Journal of Commerce that 
New York City is soon to have its own 
code of pure food laws. Health Com- 
missioner Ernest J. Lederle has been at 
work for some time to bring this about. 
The recent appropriation which enabled 
him to add ten food inspectors and two 
chemists to his department would re- 
sult, he said, in the publication of a 
standard of foods, with strict regula- 
tions governing their manufacture, label- 
ing and sale. 

These regulations and all the ordi- 
nances which will hereafter obtain in 
the marketing of foods in the city, the 
commissioner has determined, are to be 
made a part of the sanitary code. Dr. 
Lederle states that he expects little op- 
position in accomplishing this and that 
the result will be to revolutionize the 
food markets of New York. 

_It is a part of the Health Commis- 
sioner’s plan that after the scheme has 
demonstrated its worth to the city he 
will go before the Legislature at. Al- 
bany next year and urge the adoption of 
this code of food standards and regu- 
lations for the state. 


——+or———_—_- 
KOPP JOINS LOUISVILLE HOUSE 


William Kopp has become connected 
with the advertising and printing de- 
partments of the Bernhefu Distilling 
Company, of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Kopp 
was for four years purchasing agent 
and manager of the printing depart- 
ment of the eastern division of Rand, 
McNally & Co., and before that was 
for twelve years associated with The 
Iron Age. ‘ 
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An Outdoor 
Advertising Opportunity 


The old fashioned dominating 
method of Outdoor publicity was 
first fences and barns along Rail- 
roads and public highways; then 
side walls on buildings along 
Railroads and in cities. 























This was, at the time, considered very force- 
ful publicity, and was the foundation 
advertising effort of many successful pro- 
ducts of twenty years ago. 


With the use of this media by ever increasing num- 
bers of advertisers came scarcity of locations, and 
then was introduced the Railroad Bulletins—more 
expensive because they had to be built especially 
for that purpose—more limited in size than the 
barns and farmers’ fences, but more uniform and 
better located. These signs, while very effective 
publicity, had to have attached to them the in- 
creased cost of building the individual structures. 


The same thing has happened in the big cities, where 
at one time you could get big Wall spaces for very 
little rental and paint a very large sign for a very 
small price. And now, as in the case of the Rail- 
road selected locations, our rentals for City Bulle- 
tins and Roof signs has increased, in some cases 

100 fold. 
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This preamble is because we have now (through the 
changing plans of an advertiser who is using walls 
in 34 States) —about a million square feet of Walls 
in seven States and 400,000 sq. ft. in Greater New 
York. These we can afford to paint in the modern 
way at the old fashioned price, and this is an 
opportunity for some advertiser to get big pub- 
licity for little money. 


Such opportunities grow scarcer all the time, and the 
advertiser who can use an Outdoor showing in this 
territory will get publicity at easily 1/4 to 1/5 the 
prevailing price for competitive space in the same 
territory. 


This is an opportunity for some advertiser, and it is 
because of our knowledge that the user of this 
method will receive so many times the proportion- 
ate value of his expenditure that we write this 
somewhat lengthy announcement. 


The spaces available in the States of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma number 510 loca- 
tions, aggregating 500,000 sq. ft—an average size 
of 980 sq. ft., which at the rate of 6c per square. 
foot per year makes the average price per wall 
$4.90 per month. In Greater New York the show- 
ing is 391,673 sq. ft.—293 locations—averaging in 
size 1,336 sq. ft., and in price $6.68 per month. 


Figure this against any medium, and think of the 
Wall signs 20 ft. high by 50 ft. long—1,000 sq. 
t—$60 per year—$5 per month—17c per day— 
dominating every hour of the day a neighborhood 
of 3,000 to 5,000 possible consumers. 


This is surely an advertising opportunity. 












. The O.d.Gude Co...) 


220 West 42d Street, New York City 
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Wallingford Methods in the Agency 
Business 
How They Affect the Advertiser and the Agency Itself 


——— 














[Epitor1a, Note:—In order that he 
may write more freely, the author of 


this interestin: article desires to remain 
anonymous. he statements made are 
substantially correct in all important 
facts, although details have in one or 
two places been altered to avoid ready 
identification.] 

Almost all advertising agents 
seem worried over the present 
tendency in the profession toward 
excessive rivalry for existing 
business, which in some cases 
leads struggling agencies to adopt 
methods and expedients of ques- 
tionable nature and thereby ap- 
pears to compel others to meet 
the attack with very similar weap- 
ons, 

In confidence, some of my fel- 
low agents have confessed to me 
that they dislike the policies they 
are using, but that no other course 
seems possible in the face of the 
competition before them. 

I have heard several prominent 
agents say that we advertising 
men are not so much wiser than 
the doctors and lawyers as we used 
to think we were—a fact which 
I heartily endorse. The rigid 
ethics of those ancient professions 
are not arbitrary conventions but 
the concrete expression of lessons 
learned in the course of some 
thousands of years’ experience. 
Lawyers and doctors have discov- 
ered by actual practice that overly 
keen rivalry among advisers is 
bad for the buyer of advice, and 
therefore, in the long run, still 
worse for the men who have ad- 
vice for sale. 


ETHICS AND COMPETITION 

In much the same situation, we 
advertising counsellors are entire- 
ly without the protection afforded 
by the legal and medical ethics, 
by the general popular recognition 
of these ethics, and by the legal 
provisions which support and ex- 
press them. And, as a natural 
result, those of us who are in- 


stinctively ethical are compelled— 
or so we think—to meet on even 
terms the competition of those 
who have only one rule of con- 
duct—"“Get the business!” The 
outsider has no way of telling the 
difference between the serious 
practitioner and the quack—a con- 
dition which fattens the quack 
and keeps the serious fellow 
awake at night until he becomes 
something of a quack himself, at 
least in certain respects. 

Several years ago our agency 
hit on.a simple solution of this 
problem, which we have been em- 
ploying very successfully ever 
since, and which we should gladly 
see adopted by the honest mem- 
bers of our profession generally. 
We have found that it really meets 
the situation, and as will quickly 
appear, its general use would 
greatly increase its effectiveness. 

When we adopted it we operated 
our business on much the same 
general plan as is now used by 
our competitors. We were, I 
ought to explain, among the old- 
est of the agencies, and by no 
means the smallest. We had a 
very. fair volume of business, an 
excellent reputation, although 
some ultra-progressives poked fun 
at us for being conservative, and 
our organization and equipment 
compared very favorably with 
those of any of our rivals. We 
maintained a force of eight “out- 
side” men, who divided their time 
between the accounts they had al- 
ready brought in and those which 
they hoped to get. All these men 
necessarily knew a good deal 
about advertising—they were, as 
such men should be, something 
more than solicitors—-but the sys- 
tem on which they worked en- 
couraged them to devote as much 
of their time as possible to steal- 
ing accounts from other agents. 
They relied upon the office to hold 
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their previous winnings for them, 
and worked to increase their in- 
comes by getting more. Instead 
of trying to perform the logical 
agency function of creating new 
accounts, they found it easier and 
quicker to solicit accounts already 
in existence, just as a hundred or 
more similar employees of other 
agencies in our field were doing, 
and are doing still. 


REASONS FOR LOSS OF ACCOUNTS 


As a result, we secured very 
desirable business with some fre- 
quency, but we were constantly 
losing equally desirable accounts 
to our competitors, so that the net 
increase was pretty dearly bought. 
And the influence of all our out- 
side men was heavily exercised in 
favor of meeting the offers of 
rival solicitors with terms and 
conditions dangerous in them- 
selves and vicious in their effect 
on us and the business in general. 
We were continually urged to 
shade rates, to hold up publishers 
for free space and positions, to 
abuse our buying power in favor 
of newly acquired or prospective 
accounts. We could not keep the 
men at their rightful job of creat- 
ing new accounts because they 
knew very well that such business 
is not immediately profitable for 
solicitor or agency, and that the 
inexperienced advertiser is so 
easily influenced by clever solici- 
tation that he is something more 
than likely to change his agent 
at least once before his account 
has repaid the money and effort 
invested in the essential prelimi- 
nary work upon it. 


LOG-ROLLING WITH SOLICITORS FOR 
PERIODICALS 


Another evil which grew out of 
this condition was that the so- 
licitor frequently sought the aid 
of solicitors for periodicals who 
possessed or seemed to possess a 
degree of influence with certain 
advertisers. In some cases this 
led directly to the use of some 
publications for present accounts 
which had little or no just claim 
to a place on the lists. In brief, 
we faced a condition almost pre- 
cisely identical with that which 
confronts the general agency to- 
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that it may be evident that our 
solution is applicable to the 
present situation and was not suc- 
cessful merely because it chanced 
to fit a condition confined to our 
office, 

We used to waste a good deal 
of time in idle laments over the 
degeneration of the profession, 
until one of the partners called a 
halt on that process, “We’ve no 
right to complain,” he declared. 
“We're just, as bad as any of 
them. If we want reform let’s 
reform ourselves and see how it 
works.” 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 


And after a lengthy argument 
we did exactly that, and found 
that it answered the purpose al, 
most as well as if we had _re- 
formed the whole _ profession, 
We called in the outside men, and 
forbade them to visit a single ad- 
vertiser already connected with 
another agency. We told them 
that their job was to hold the ac; 
counts they already had, and that 
no man would be criticised for 
failure to bring in new business 
so long as he did not lose busi- 
ness he had already produced. 
We made it clear that we ex- 
pected them to give each of their 
accounts some real personal sery- 
ice, instead of merely acting as 
go-between from our office to the 
advertiser’s. And, when they 
complained that this policy lim- 
ited them to, their present income 
we suggested that their revenue 
would increase as their accounts 
developed,. and that they were at 
liberty to create as many new 
ones as they could. We made it 
very plain that the cardinal sin 
in our office would thereafter, be 
the loss of an account, and that 
new business would not excuse it. 

They grumbled a little, and one 
of them left us rather than, sub- 
mit. At first their instincts made 
it hard to hold them in line: 


day. And I have detailed it so 









They would hear of “loose” ac-'« 


counts, of quarrels between ad- : 


vertiser and agent, of personal 
friends suddenly in a position to 
swing business our way, of hot 
tips from publishers, and once 
or twice they disobeyed orders 
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and went after business with the 
idea that a new account would 
cover up the sin with the partners. 
But for the most part we held 
them in and after a very short 
experience with the new system 
they became as friendly to it as 
we were. 


SUCCESS OF NEW POLICY 


Since the first year in which we 
adopted this plan we have not 
lost an account to any other 
agent. Some of our business has 
lapsed in the natural course of 
events; once or twice campaigns 
have failed; in several cases slow 
payments or other credit consider- 
ations have compelled us to re- 
fuse to continue handling certain 
business, but not one client whom 
we wished to keep has failed to 
stay with us. We have not made 
any noise about this record, but 
we have never seen it approached 
by the most brilliant of the com- 
petitive houses, and it furnishes 
us with all the proof we need that 
our policy is right. 

During that period, our gross 
volume of business has more than 
doubled. This is due partly to the 
development of accounts which 
we then controlled—and our pol- 
icy of putting it up to the solic- 
itor to increase his income by cul- 
tivating his own field led to some 
startling lessons in the ease with 
which unpromising beginnings 
can be developed into large ac- 
counts by proper attention and 
closé co-operation—but we have 
received right along a very sat- 
isfactoty volume of entirely new 
buSgifiess, as well. Our solicitors 
have created a good deal of this, 
but some of the best accounts 
have been transferred from other 
agencies quite without solicitation 
ofi our part. Several times we 
have been invited to take part in 
general competitions for accounts 
openly in the market, and more 
than once they have come our 
way. Except for these cases we 
hardly know that the other agents 
exist. They solicit our clients 
persistently, to be sure, but our 
present policy enables us to smile 
at the waste of good time and 
money. We are not trying to 
snatch eggs out of the other fel- 
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low’s basket, and that lets us de- 
vote a very effective attention to 
keeping the eggs in our own, 
So far none have been spilled or 
stolen, although we could have 
survived the loss of a few, for that 
matter. And, to stick to the fig- 
ure of speech, our hens continue 
to lay pretty well, even though 
we have stopped making noctural 
visits to neighboring poultry- 
yards. 

I have no hope of seeing this 
policy generally adopted in the 
agency business in the near fu- 
ture. It seems too simple to ap- 
peal to the house which has been 
bitten by the “get-the-business” 
microbe. But I believe that even- 
tually it will solve the problem of 
dangerous competition for us just 
as it has already met the situation 
for the doctor and lawyer, for it 
is far better adapted to our field 
than to theirs. 


WILL OTHERS SEE THE POINT? 


When we succeed, the fact is 
necessarily visible to prospective 
customers—they can’t help seeing 
the proof of it. We gain rather 
than lose by declining to proclaim 
it out of our own mouths. The 
doctor has no such advertisement 
of his success; the lawyer gets 
into the public notice only when 
he has so far failed in his work 
as to bring a client into court. 
Yet, with these handicaps, both 
professions seem to prosper finan- 
cially and to show substantial 
progress inwardly as well. 

Naturally, with this experience, 
I hold extreme views on the sub- 
ject of agency competition. I re- 
gard it as harmful in every one 
of its features. I am convinced 
that it works to the disadvantage 
of agency, of agency employee, of 
solicitor, of advertiser and of 
publisher. I construe visible con- 
ditions as indicating that it has 
hurt the business in general, and 
is hurting it worse with every 
added day. I cannot find one 
meritorious feature in it, and I 
would gladly welcome the general 
adoption among advertising men 
of ethics quite as strict as those in 
favor among the similar profes- 
sions I have named. But I am 
not arguing in support of those 
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The Net Paid Circulation of the Week-Day Issues of the 





Now Exceeds 280,000 Copies 


of which more than 233,000 copies are 
sold in the Metropolitan district (these 
figures are exclusive of all unsold copies 
of every description). 


During the last twelve months the 
circulation of the New York Morn- 
ing American has increased more 
than that of all the other New York 
morning newspapers combined. 


The net paid City circulation of the 
New York American (week-day 
issues only) exceeds by at least 
25,000 copies the combined circu- 
lation of four of the seven New 
York morning newspapers. 


Greatest Quantity of Quality Circulation 
The SUNDAY AMERICAN’S av- 


erage paid circulation in March (deduct- 


ing all unsold copies) was 793,868. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 
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UP-TO-DATE 
- FARMING 


Let the Farmar Become « Busines Man as Well 
ase Worker A Basiness System 
Mokes h 

















Everything 


said in favor of advertis- 
ing in any other good 
farm paper can be said of 
Up-to-Date Farming, viz.: 
Proven circulation, high 
quality (88 per cent of our 
subscribers own their 
farms, average size 165 
acres): attractive adver- 
tising rate. 


And More 


Up-to-Date Farming is 
the only publication to 
teach not only how to 
produce larger and better 
crops but also how to 
sell for more money. 
Money is the measure of 
afarmer’s success. Money 
is what he buys adver- 
tised goods with. 


Our subscribers get the 
money. 


Fish where there are fish. 


UP-TO-DATE FARMING 
Ist and 15th of Each Month 
INDIANAPOLIS 
New York Chicago 
Hopkins Special Agey. TT. W. Farrell, Mgr. 

150 Nassau St. 1206 Boyce Bldg. 


BQ™ You onght to get acquainted with this paper. 














views. I am simply stating the 
facts of our own experience 
which I may not construe correct. 
ly, but about which there is no 
room for dispute. 

We have met competition suc. 
cessfully by simply refusing to be 
influenced by it. And although | 
think we know our _ business 
pretty well, I know that there are 
plenty of other firms who knoy it 
as -well as we do, and who could 
succeed with our policy perhaps 
better than we have. 


a 
MAGAZINE SUIT GOES TO Sv. 
PREME COURT 


The Government’s Sherman law suit 
against the Periodical Clearing House 
and other defendants will have to be 
taken immediately to the United States 
Supreme Court for decision, as the four 
Circuit judges, Lacombe, Coxe, Noyes 
and Ward, before whom has come the 
record of the testimony taken before a 
special master and the briefs and argu- 
ments of the counsel, declared that they 
were divided upon the matter. 

The Government in its petition al- 
leged that the defendants were engaged 
in an unlawful combination and a con- 
spiracy to restrain trade in this coun- 
try and abroad, as far as certain maga- 
zines and periodicals were concerned, 
and to monopolize portions of the busi- 
ness. So the courts were asked to issue 
an injunction restraining the defend. 
ants from continuing such practices. 

In addition to the Periodical Clearing 
House, the defendants to the case are 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, S. S. McClure Com- 
pany, Current Literature Publishing 
Company, Phillips Publishing Company, 
Harper & Brothers, Leslie-Judge Com- 

any, Review of Reviews Company, 

Yew Publication Company, Butterick 
Publishing Company, Standard Fashion 
pom as New Idea Publishing Com- 
pany, idgeway Company, American 
Iomes_ Magazine Company, Short Sto- 
ries Company, Limited; Frank N. 
Doubleday, Herbert S. Houston, Fred- 
erick L. Collins, Charles D. Lanier, and 
George Von Utassy. 7 


te 
JOS. P. GEIGER ADVANCED 





Joseph P. Geiger, assistant manager 
of the classified advertising department 
of the Chicago Examiner, has _ been 
made manager of the department. For 
five years he edited and published The 
Welcome Visitor, a monthly family 
magazine, and was also engaged in the 
mail order and manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

-—— ~+0+—_ — 


GOLDSMITH LEAVES “PUBLIC 
LEDGER” 





George F. Goldsmith, for a number 
of years advertising manager of The 
Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, has re- 
signed his position, to take effect May 1. 
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“HARPER’S BAZAR” BOUGHT BY 
HEARST INTERESTS | 


Harper’s Bazar, which has been pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers for forty- 
seven years, has been purchased by the 
interests controlling the Hearst pu lica- 
tions, namely, Cosmopolitan, Hearst's 
Magazine, Good Housekeeping, Motor 
and Motor Boating. Under its new 
management the periodical will be pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers, Inc. 

George Von Utassy informed Printers’ 
Ink that the general policy of Harper’s 
Bazar would be continued. 

The announcement came first from 
Harper & Brothers through Colonel 
George Harvey. A _ representative of 
Harper & Brothers said that the firm 
had been led to part with its distinctive 
woman’s publication because the grow- 
ing business of Harper & Brothers pre- 
vented the house from giving the proper 
specialization to a woman’s publication. 

Neither Mr. Von Utassy nor Colonel 
Harvey named the purchase price. 
Colonel Harvey’s only statement was 
that the price was “satisfactory.” 

Harper's Bazar will hereafter be pub- 
lished from 381 Fourth avenue, New 


ork, 

E. M. Alexander has been made ad- 

vertising manager. He formerly cov- 

ered New York state for Cosmopolitan. 
cen vi os "aia a 


ST. LOUIS ISSUES A BOOSTER 
WEEKLY 


The first issue of Forward, St. Louis, 
the booster weekly of the St. Louis 
Business Men’s League, has just ap- 
peared. It has eight pages, of three 
columns. There are no ads. Its 
main objects are to teach St. Louisans 
how to boost St. Louis, and to increase 
membership. William F. Saunders, sec- 
retary of the league and an old news- 
paper man, is the editor. 

ghettos 


PHILADELPHIA’S ACTIVE TRADE 
CAMPAIGN 

The Press Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Philadelphia on 
April 25 discussed plans for the ex- 
pansion of the scope of its organization. 
Several new departments will likely be 
added to the c’ amber and the publicit 
bureau, with competent officials, will 
conduct a campaign for the increase of 
trade relations between Philadelphia and 
neighboring cities and foreign coun- 
tries, 


<2 
CLARENCE LAWRENCE WITH 
N.C. RB. 


Clarence Lawrence has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Nyberg 
Automobile Works, Anderson, Ind., to 
enter the advertising department of_ the 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, O. He is succeeded by Victor 
Washborn. 

—_———_~+oe— 

C. B. Swain has joined the Woodard 
& Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis. 
He will look after the railway end. He 
was formerly vice-president of the Cor- 
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bitt Railway Printing Company, Mil- 
waukee. 


“Straws show,” etc. 





news- 


Foreign advertising in 
papers is placed by shrewd Agency 
Space Buyers who are as keen in 
scrutinizing newspaper situations 
as a prospective mother-in-law is 
in sizing up the fiance. 

Therefore it is all the more sig- 
nificant that the 


Nashville Democrat 


in March showed a gain of 5,244 
lines in foreign advertising, while 
the same class of business in its 
morning contemporary fell off 
1,200 lines. 

When you background this rec- 
ord against the ages of the two 
papers the recognized merit of the 
NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT is 
spotlighted all the more strongly. 

Within two years after its birth 
the NASHVILLE DEMOCRAT 
had achieved a circulation of over 
25,000. March averaged 27,829. 

Within the first year the NASH- 
VILLE DEMOCRAT also showed 
veteranic achievements in adver- 
tising records. 

And now it is miles ahead of its 
veteranic rival. 

This rich Central Tennessee 
field is worth your while to culti- 
vate. The NASHVILLE DEMO- 
CRAT can deliver the demand 
for your goods. There’s plenty of 
evidence we would like to put 
before you on that point. 

When shall we meet? 


THE NASHVILLE DEMO- 
CRAT 
THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
* Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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AGGRESSIVE ADVERTISING 
OFTEN A BOOMERANG 





LIVELY CAMPAIGN THAT HAD TO BE 
CUT SHORT TO SAVE CUSTOMERS 
TO BIG DEPARTMENT STORE—HOW 
ONE DEPARTMENT STORE TOOK 
AWAY DISGRUNTLED CUSTOMERS OF 
ANOTHER STORE—TWO NATIONAL 
EXAMPLES 





By Frank T. Hill. 

The aggressive note is a dan- 
gerous one to strike in advertis- 
ing. You never can tell that it is 
not going to hit the wrong ear. 

Some time ago one of. the larg- 
est department stores in an East- 
ern city engaged for its advertis- 
ing manager a man who had the 
reputation of being a “live wire.” 
The new man threw himself heart 
and soul into the proposition. He 
began to turn out such copy as 
had never been seen before in the 
city. His imagination ran riot 
through the store. Words rose 
like geysers. The strain on the 
language was unprecedented. Ad- 
jectives went to a premium. He 
found more things to say about 
the previously unsuspected goods 
than any plain barnyard variety of 
advertising man would find in a 
dozen incarnations. Interesting 
things, too. The ads were the 
most interesting things in town, 
from a professional view-point, 
while they lasted. 

There was ginger in them, too 
—plenty of punch—good, strong, 
aggressive talk. There was no 
milk-and-water courtesy towards 
competitors. The rogues were not 
named, but all their little deceits 
and petty practices were laid bare. 
There was only one honest house 
or department. It paid to buy 
there. This faintly suggests the 
tone of the ads. 

The first exploit of the new ad- 
vertising manager was in connec- 
tion with a special sale of shoes. 
It was a wonderful piece of ad- 
vertising copy—strong, imagina- 
tive and punchful. 


CERTAINLY STARTED SOMETHING 


It certainly started something. 
In fact, it started two things. One 
was.a wave of buying interest to- 


wards the shoe department in the 
store. The other was a wave of re- 
sentment away from it, inasmuch 
as it offended and estranged inde. 
pendent shoe dealers in the city 
who, as the advertising manager 
had apparently forgotten, were, 
with their wives and families, pa- 
trons of the other departments of 
the store. These shoe dealers de- 
nounced the advertising as unfair 
competition, and the word went 
around to withdraw all patronage 
from the store, they and their 
wives and their sisters and their 
cousins and their aunts. 

While the storm was brewing, 
the advertising man was pulling 
off two other stunts. One was to 
advertise a special fur sale and the 
other to advertise a furniture sale, 
He adopted the same attitude to- 
wards the dealers in these lines 
that he had toward the shoe deal- 
ers; that is to say, he praised his 
own furs and furniture up to the 
skies, exposed the weaknesses of 
inferior furs and furniture and 
left the readers of the advertising 
to infer that all the other dealers 
in town were guilty of the prac- 
tices condemned. 

As one of the dealers said, he 
gave the impression that “the 
Lord had grown the trees out of 
which the furniture was made es- 
pecially for the store,” whereas 
everybody in the business knew 
that the store had no source of 
purchase of special excellence; it 
had to go out and buy of the 
trade, just as all of the other deal- 
ers did. 


OTHER DEALERS LITTLE PLEASED 


The fur and furniture dealers 
were just as little pleased with 
this sort of advertising as the 
shoe dealers had been. They be- 
came indignant and ended by 
withdrawing the patronage of 
their families from the offending 
store and spreading the news of 
its unfair advertising tactics. 
Dealers in other lines got the 
word and began to cultivate a dis- 
like for the store and to post their 
wives and sons and daughters 
about it. None of these trades- 
men would have patronized the 
special department which came 
into competition with his. own 
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As They Told It To Uncle Sam. 


SECOND U. S. POST OFFICE REPORT 


(For Six Months Preceding April 1.) 


The New Orleans Item 48,525 
The Daily States 30,134 


Item’s LEAD 18,391 


The morning papers have not to this date filed their second report 








The ITEM now guarantees MORE THAN 


50,000 


NET PAID DAILY AND SUNDAY 





Prints more advertising of ANY and ALL 
kinds than any other New Orleans 
newspaper 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Brunswick Building Tribune Building Chemical Building 














In War Reports 


the strength of armies is measured 
only by “Effectives,” meaning the 
men fit for campaigning. The 
sick, wounded or camp. followers 
are only a detriment. They must 
be fed and sheltered, but impede 
the mobility of the army. 


It is even so with 
circulation. Bear this in mind 
when advertising in Syracuse. 
The circulation of the 


newspaper 


Syracuse Journal 


consists practically all of 
ives,” buying consumers. 


The SYRACUSE JOURNAL 
has the largest strictly local circu- 
lation. And its country circula- 
tion is spread principally along 
the transportation lines, where 
“he who rides may (and does) 
read.” 


“effect- 


None, of the circulation of the SYRA- 
CUSE JOURNAL is on the by-ways of 
geographical, political or financial inef- 
fectiveness. 


The SYRACUSE JOURNAL me = 
such circulation encumbrances. 
advertiser in the SYRACUSE Jour. 
NAL pays only for effective-circulation. 
The other would be a_ detriment; 
charged for, but bringing no returns. 


The SYRACUSE JOURNAL has 
numerous A. A. A. “Bills of Health.” 
The last examination was completed 
only the other day. 


Although it is published only 6 days 
a week, it carried 5,412,988 lines of 
PAID advertising in 1912, not including 
classified or legal advertising. 


The daily circulation of the SYRA- 
CUSE JOURNAL at present exceeds 
40,000 copies. 


, 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
BI e Chicago; Chemical 
Idg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 
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line, but would have bestowed a 
goodly proportion of his patron- 


age on other departments. The 
amount lost through this sort of 
advertising flurry was large in the 
aggregate. 

Suddenly, without notice, the 
temperature of the department 
store advertising fell forty de- 
grees, almost to normal. The rea- 
son soon became apparent. Some 
of the offended merchants had 
been unable to restrain their 
wrath and had written in their 
sincere convictions to the propri- 
etor of the department store. 
The “live-wire”’ advertising had 
been toned down in consequence. 
The aggressiveness disappeared 
from the advertising and the safe 
and sane tone was resumed. 

In the meantime, however, those 
three ‘or four weeks of swash- 
buckling had cost the department 
store dearly. It was undoubted- 
ly many months before the confi- 
dence of the tradesmen was suf- 
ficiently restored for them to read 
the department store advertising 
with any sort of sympathy. 


BETTER IGNORE COMPETITION 


It has always been the convic- 
tion of progressive advertising 
men that attacking competitors is 
a very poor way of getting busi- 
ness. No such advertiser will take 
any notice whatever of competi- 
tion if it is possible for him not 
to do so. For a department store 
to do this is especially ill-advised, 
since the people, with whom one 
department may be entering into 
competition are, with their fami- 
lies, possible buyers from all the 
other departments. 

Another instance, not so spec- 
tacular as the preceding one, oc- 
curred some time ago in another 
nearby city. Two large depart- 
ment stores of this city had re- 
cently established grocery depart- 
ments and were advertising va- 
rious lines of canned and other 
goods at prices somewhere around 
cost; at any rate, far below what 
the small grocer could afford to 
sell them for. The implication of 
this was, of course, that the small 
grocer was getting an exorbitant 
profit on the goods. It was not 
long before the small grocer be- 
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gan to feel the effects of this edu- 
cation of the public. The de- 
partment stores began rapidly to 
take away their trade on all goods 
on which there was a liberal profit, 
simply leaving them to supply the 
demand on the unprofitable staple 
goods. The city had thousands 
of small grocery. stores, and the 
proprietors, individually and col- 
lectively, were mad as hatters. 

This situation reaching the ears 
of the advertising manager of a 
third department store which up 
to that time had not installed a 
grocery department, suggested a 
splendid opportunity to turn some 
of the purchasing power of these 
small. grocers and their families 
toward his store. He at once cir- 
cularized all of them with a state- 
ment that his department store 
did not have a grocery department 
and did not contemplate having 
one. Then he ventured the sug- 
gestion that in view of the fact 
that other department stores in 
the city were maintaining depart- 
ments which must cut into the 
grocers’ livelihood, they might 
feel more kindly disposed toward 
his department store and bestow 
their patronage there. 

The letter had an excellent ef- 
fect upon the grocers, and turned 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
business over to the smaller de- 
partment store. 


DANGERS OF “WE DO NOT ADVERTISE” 


Two somewhat different exam- 
ples of ill-advised advertising are 
furnished by two leading cigarette 
manufacturers. These two have 
long made the boast in their pack- 
age inserts that they do not ad- 
vertise, and they either tell the 
customer or leave him to infer 
that the money thus “saved” is 
put into the quality of the ciga- 
rettes. This is the statement which 
M. Melachrino & Co., Inc., are 
putting in their package inserts: 

$7.500,000 in advertising is estimated 
as the annual expenditure of other 
manufacturers. We give the consumer 
unexcelled quality and do not advertise. 
That is one reason why Melachrino 
Cigarettes are the best and most popu- 
ar, 

There are two counts to the in- 
dictment of this sort of advertis- 
ing. In the first place, there are 
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When you ask 
your printer 
about a high 
grade stationery 
and he advises 
Old Hampshire 
Bond, he is sug- 
gestingthe finest 
bond paper he 
knows about. 


Ask on your present 
letterhead for Old 
Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens. 


HAMPSHIRE 


PAPER . COG. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
The only paper makers in 


the world making bond 
paper exclusively 












thousands of men concerned in 
the advertising profession who 
are possible patrons of these 
cigarettes and yet who are likely 
to be offended by such a state- 
ment. The Baltimore Ad Club, 
for instance, is advertising its ex- 
pectation that the Baltimore con- 
vention of the A. A. C. of A. will 
attract ten thousand advertising 
men. Of course, there are many 
times that number who will not 
be there. All these are possible 
customers, and none of them will 
be attracted by the reflection on 
advertising. 


IS ADVERTISING NOW 


The second count is that the 
statement that the concern is not 
advertising is not now true. Mel- 
achrino & Co. have been absorbed 
by the Tobacco Products Com- 
pany, and the Melachrino ciga- 
rettes are being advertised with 
the other brands. -Is the public, 
including the advertising men, to 
assume that the company, or the 
Melachrino department of the 
company, is now taking the “un- 
excelled quality” out of the ciga- 
rettes in order to pay advertising 
bills? If so, why advertise it? 
And if not, what of the price? 
Or the argument? Any concern 
which makes such a claim is tak- 
ing chances. 

Schinasi Brothers, making “Nat- 
ural” cigarettes, have advertised 
on the package for years, “Schi- 
nasi Cigarettes need no advertise- 
ment,” and to-day they are plac- 
arding New York with billboard 
advertisements. They made an 
advertising slogan out of the al- 
leged fact that their cigarettes 
needed no advertising, and have 
now had to destroy it. If they 
had picked an imperishable slogan 
_ would have been far better 
off. 

The net result of such methods 
as these is to throw a strong 
doubt on the sincerity of the pro- 
fessions of these advertisers. In- 
stead of believing either of the 
earlier statements that the qual- 
ity of their products is a result 
of not advertising and that: the 
cigarettes need no advertisement, 
the public will very naturally come 
to the conclusion that the two 
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companies got what they could 
without advertising and are now 
forced into advertising in order 
to hold or increase their volume 
of business. Really, such experi- 
ences offer the very best proof 
possible of the relative efficacy of 
advertising, showing that the most 
conspicuous detractors of it have 
to fall back on it when competi- 
tion gets keen. 


as 


NO “STUNTS” FOR PACIFIC 
COAST AD MEN 





At the convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Men’s Association, to 
he held in Sacramento, Cal., May 19, 20 
and 21, it is planned that one day will 
be given to the discussion of retail 
advertising, one day to the discussion 
of large ca mpaieee and one day to the 
discussion of the technical side of ad- 
vertising and to printing and the allied 
industries. 

The Sacramento Ad Club will keep the 
pledge it made when it secured the 
convention at Portland last year. It 
will allow no “stunts” to interfere with 
the serious work of the convention. 


——___+0+—___—_ 
STANDISH-BARNES INCORPORA.-. 
TION 





On April 21 articles of incorporation 
were filed at the ay of State’s 
office, Providence, R. I., by Attorney C. 
Woodbury Gorman for the incorpora- 
tion of the Standish-Barnes Company 
for the purpose of engaging in the 
husiness of all kinds of outdoor adver- 
tising. The incorporators were Gran- 
ville S. Standish, of the Standish Ad- 
vertising Agency; Edwin M. Barnes, 
of the Old Colony Billposting Company, 
and Attorney C. Woodbury Gorman. 
The officers of the company are Gran- 
ville S. Standish, president and treas- 
urer, and Edwin M. Barnes, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary. 





CASPAR WHITNEY AND M. B. 
HAYES WITH “OUTDOOR 
WORLD” 





Metz B. Hayes, long active in the 
outdoor magazine field, has become the 
business manager of Outdoor World 
and Recreation. 

Caspar Whitney, a well-known au- 
thority - . /~ and for many years 
editor of Outing Magazine, has 
lately seanin ‘editor for Outdoor World 
and Recreation. 


—————~~+o7—_—_——_ 


L. Jeff Milbourne has severed his 
connection with the Green-Raley-Lucas 
Agency, of Baltimore, to become vice- 
president of the American Advertising 
Agency, of Baltimore, Washington and 
Richmon 
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: | LOOK FOR 0h THETEAGLE A WATERMARK 
| S & GOOD HA 


Short Talks on Paper Values 


(No. 3) 


Addressed to Advertising Managers 
by an Advertising Manager 


This is the age of “Business Efficiency.” 

Which interpreted, means—“getting the utmost in 
return for every Dollar in Currency or Energy Ex- 
pended.” 

“Business Efficiency” is not possible without 
analysis. 

Every action must be based on a scientific fact. 

“Guess-work” will not do. | 

Paper-buying is probably an important phase of | 
your duties. 

Are you applying the principles of Business 
Efficiency to it? 

The results of scientific research to determine the 
most Attention-Compelling, Return-Producing Quali- 
ties, as applied to the Weights and Colors of Business 
Correspondence Papers for specific uses, are within 
your reach— 

—A summary covering years of Experience in 
Paper-Buying by Advertising Men and other Shrewd 
| Paper-Purchasers. 


It is in Portfolio Form. 
And aside from this, it also contains samples of 


Eacich(K WritinG 


ee ParerS 


which are adaptable to practically every Business Use and | 
Purpose. 








Write for Portfolio: ‘‘How to Buy Business Correspondence 
Papers'’—but please write on your own Letter-Head. 


AMERICAN: WRITING-PAPER-COMPANY 


31 Main Street : Aolyoke.Massachusetts 
Twenty Nine Mills 


29 Mills under one Management spells Economy. 
Better Paper-Quality at Lower Cost is the result. 
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Dendy Shearer Co. 
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Harold Ives Co. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: -- 

We consider the set of four lantern picture slides 
which you have furnished ue very attractive and that our dealere 
appreciate eame is proven by the great demand we have had for 
them. We have received no complainte regarding the quality 
and the eabviee which you have rendered ue in taking care of 
this proposition we consider very eatisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 
J, Wies & Sons Co. 


HRC Per, Mt. 


Kiverticing Weneger 


Probably Advertising Slides will “fit in” with your 
selling plans. Sample slides and suggestions’ Free. 


HAROLD IVES COMPANY 


METROPOLITAN LIFE BLDG, NEW YORK CITY. 



























































VICTORY FOR COCA-COLA 
IN COLOR CASE 





SUPREME COURT DENIES APPEAL PE- 
TITION OF GAY-OLA COMPANY— 
DEFENDANT COLORED DRINK LIKE 
COCA-COLA, AND EVEN IMITATED 
COLORING ON PACKAGES 
Special Washington Correspondence 
The Supreme Court of the 

United States has denied a peti- 

tion of the Gay-Ola Company for 

a writ of certiorari requiring the 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the 

Sixth Circuit to certify to the 

Supreme Court for its review and 

determination the case of the 

Coca-Cola Company vs. the Gay- 

Ola Company. 
Whereas the Supreme Court, in 

denying this petition, did not, of 

course, enter into any discussion 
of the merits of the case or pass 
upon its merits, the mere circum- 
stance of the denial amounts to 

a substantial victory for the Coca- 

Cola Company. 

This outcome of the effort to 
gain a hearing before the highest 
court in the land would seem to 
mark the conclusion of a notable 
case which has been long drawn 
and bitterly contested and which 
involves questions relative to un- 
fair competition that are of inter- 
est to many advertisers and man- 
ufacturers. By reason of this 
significance, the arguments ad- 
vanced on either side are of more 
than ordinary moment. 


HOW CONTROVERSY ROSE 

The controversy between the 
Coca-Cola and Gay-Ola compa- 
nies dates back to January, 1911, 
at which time the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany filed in the United States 
District Court in Tennessee a bill 
against the Gay-Ola Company, a 
Tennessee corporation, in which 
it was alleged that the Gay-Ola 
Company was guilty of unfair 
competition in the manufacture of 
a beverage called Gay-Ola, which 
was alleged to be an imitation of 
Coca-Cola, it being declared that 
Gay-Ola was artificially and un- 
necessarily colored so as to re- 
semble Coca-Cola. 

In its answer the Gay-Ola Com- 
pany declared that it was manu- 
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facturing its beverage from the 
identical formula employed in the 
manufacture of Coca-Cola and 


‘that the color in both drinks was 


produced by the samé substance, 
caramel, The bill of complaint 
was dismissed by the District 
Court, but when the case was ap- 
pealed, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision of the 
District Court and sustained the 
contentions made by the Coca- 
Cola Company in the original bill. 
The Circuit Court found, among 
other things, that the Gay-Ola 
Company, as the easiest way of 
getting a large business, intend- 
ed to have its product sold as and 
for Coca-Cola. A petition on the 
part of the Gay-Ola Company for 
the rehearing of the case was dis- 
missed in January, 1913, and now 
the court of last resort has re- 
fused to interfere with the man- 
date of the lower court, so that 
the victory for the Coca-Cola 
Company would seem to be com- 
plete. 


GAY-OLA’S STATEMENT 


In the petition recently submit- 
ted to the United States Supreme 
Court the Gay-Ola Company says: 
“This case was decided in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals entirely 
upon the theory that the color in 
the two drinks, Coca-Cola and 
Gay-Ola, was non-functional and 
that the identity of color was 
adopted on the part of the Gay- 
Ola Company as a means of aid- 
ing in the contemplated fraud. 
On the contrary, the record af- 
firmatively established the fact 
that the Gay-Ola Company had 
obtained the formula under which 
Coca-Cola was manufactured and 
that it was producing the same 
drink by the use of the said for- 
mula, and that the presence of 
caramel in said formula was an 
essential and ‘component element’ 
of the drink.” 

The Gay-Ola Company also 
takes occasion to reiterate a por- 
tion of its original defense, which 
was overruled by the Circuit 


Court of Appeals, to the fact 
that the Coca-Cola Company, in 
its method of marketing its prod- 
uct, is guilty of conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 


On this score 
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the Gay-Ola petition says: “The 
record showed that the Coca-Cola 
Company had made contracts cov- 
ering the entire United States} 
whereby exclusive territory was 
given to different bottling compa- 
nies, all of which were confined 
to certain limited territory, prices 
for the product being fixed in the 
contracts, and each company pro- 
hibited from selling any of the 
bottled beverage in territory al- 
lotted to other bottling companies 
contracting with the Coca-Cola 
Company.” 

The Gay-Ola plea that the Cir- 
cuit Court was in error cited 
three particulars. One was the 
holding of the court that the color 
in the beverage was non-function- 
al; the second was the supposed 
holding that the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany had acquired an exclusive 
right to the use of the color which 
it had adopted for its drink, and 
the third was the inferential hold- 
ing that the Coca-Cola Company 
and its various bottling companies 
were not acting in violation of the 
Sherman act. 


RIGHT TO COLOR OF PRODUCT 


The counsel for the Gay-Ola 
Company, in the petition filed in 
the Supreme Court, devote much 
space to detailed argument in sup- 
port of the contention that color 
cannot be the subject of trade- 
mark or of monopoly. To prove 
their point they cite, first, the case 
of Scriven vs. Morris, in which 
the court held that the use of a 
buff-colored strip of elastic inser- 
tion in drawers could not be en- 
joined just because this color had 
first been used in this way by the 
complainant, the color being 
shown to be the natural color of 
the Egyptian cotton used for mak- 
ing the insertion. Other cases 
are cited as the basis of this same 
logic, including the case of the 
Diamond Match Company vs. the 
Saginaw Match Company, in 
which it is declared the court laid 
down the broad proposition that 
color cannot be monopolized to 
distinguish a product. 

On behalf of the Gay-Ola Com- 
pany, its counsel tells the court: 
“Granting that the defendant was 
guilty of unfair competition in 








pointing out to bottlers and to 
soda _ fountain proprietors that 
Gay-Ola could be substituted for 
Coca-Cola, granting even that the 
defendant did solicit these parties 
to make such substitution, it was 
these practices that were wrong 
not the use of the brown color 
due to the presence of caramel in 
the syrup of the same color as 
Coca-Cola, and it had the right to 
advertise that it was identical in 
formula with Coca-Cola. To hold 
otherwise would be to allow the 
complainant a monopoly in the 
color, merely because the com- 
plainant had used this color for 
years, which cannot be done.” 


COST OF ESTABLISHING DEMAND 


Continuing, the Gay-Ola Com- 
pany shows the court “That it be- 
gan business in August, 1909, and 
expended a large amount of 
money in the establishment of its 
business; that it gave to its drink 
the customary color of all kola 
beverages and has built up a large 
industry, having expended more 
than fifty thousand dollars in ad- 
vertising and popularizing its 
drink. If this court should hold 
that by reason of wrongful solici- 
tation of the customers of the 
Coca-Cola Company the petitioner 
has cut itself off in the right to 
use the color in its drink which it 
had adopted in the beginning of 
its business, it will cost at least 
fifty thousand dollars for the pe- 
titioner to change the color of its 
drink and build up a business in 
the new drink to the same point 
which it has now attained.” 

In arguing that the Coca-Cola 
Company’s method of trade con- 
trol is identical with that passed 
upon by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the 
Miles Medicine Company, the 
counsel for the Gay-Ola Company 
says: “It would be difficult to de- 
vise a more perfect system of in- 
terlocking restrictions for the con- 
trol of prices than that put in prac- 
tice by the Coca-Cola Company.” 

In a spirited reply before the 
Supreme Court to the representa- 
tions made by the Gay-Ola Com- 
pany, the Coca-Cola Company 
says: “Correspondence between 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Editorial from New York “Herald” 


April 28, 1913 


GOOD WORDS FOR ALL 


There is a type of newspaper in 
this city that follows the rule that 
you cannot get along unless you 
belittle your neighbor. Thus we 
read almost daily in flaming two 
column announcements that such 
and such a paper has as great a 
circulation as the HERALD, and in 
another “last month we printed 
18,000 columns of advertising, 
nearly as much as the HERALD,” 
but always accompanied with 
some twist designed in some way 
to show that the Hera.p is in- 
ferior in every way and inviting 
pity and crocodile tears. 

The implied compliment the 
HERALD accepts and it has no 
complaint to make of the business 
methods of its neighbors in the 
one cent field. For them, as al- 
ways, it has only kind words. 
Therefore in the little advertising 
talk this Monday morning all con- 
temporaries shall be nameless 
while a great advertising exploit 
is mentioned. Below is a table of 
the columns of advertising printed 
in the SuNpAY HERALD yesterday 
compared with the corresponding 
Sunday 1912, together with that 
in the six other newspapers print- 
ed in English, no other names 
being mentioned :— 


Avril 27 Paty ? lnc. 
HERALD 


Second paper 39214 378 54 13% —— 
Third paper 2961 28254 1354 —— 
Fourth paper 25254 259% —— 7% 





Fifth paper 1324 1543 —— 2256 


Sixth paper- 10414 48% 5644 —— 
Seventh paper 897% 74% 15 —— 


The above is the. record for 





yesterday. The HeERAtp not only 
surpassed its record for a year 
ago by 60 columns, but it beat the 
next high paper about 60 columns 
as well. It beat the third paper 
about 154 columns, the fourth 
about 198 columns, the fifth about 
318 columns, the sixth about 346 
columns and the seventh about 
361 columns. 





INCREASE ALL ALONG THE LINE 

Going further, there are elo- 
quent deductions to be drawn, 
Practically every class showed an 
increase. “Wants” went up 134 
columns, “To Let” 434 columns, 
“Real Estate” 1134 columns, 
“Amusements” 14 columns, 
“Board” 2% columns, “Dry 
Goods” 17 columns and “Miscel- 
laneous” 2834 columns. These 
are an index showing the state 
of business. 

But there is something else. 
The increase in automobile ad- 
vertising was 434 columns in the 
HERALD, and only one other paper 
showed an increase, and that was 
Y% column! The HeErap’s 33% 
columns of this class of advertis- 
ing was more than three times the 
volume of the newspaper rated in 
the above table as second to the 
Heratp. The Heratp had five 
columns of automobile notices 
more than had any two other pa- 
pers in the city combined. 

This is a mere recital of facts, 
with a careful avoidance of point- 
ing out the business defects of 
any of our neighbors, for it isn’t 
neighborly to. throw stones. The 
paper advertisers use is the paper 
that is read by those with money 
to spend, 
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The Kind of Homes that 
Described by COMFORT § 


The following extracts from letters to the ed. 
itor of our “Sisters’ Corner” give a glimpse of the 
class of people and the kind of homes that welcome 
COMFORT. 

These came unsolicited and, like thousands of 
others of similar tenor from our subscribers to the 
same department, tell a story of progress and pros- 
perity that advertisers need to know. 


Mrs. Harry Kelley, New Limerick, Maine, writes: 


“Mother has taken COMFORT a long time, and now that I 
am married and have a home of my own, | am a subscriber. 
* * * * T am just nineteen and have been married most two 
years. I have one of the best husbands in the world. * * * * 
We have a new auto, which we enjoy very much, also a 
piano and a phonograph.” 


Mrs. Mae Chisolm, Prairie Pt., Miss., writes: 


“This little monthly magazine is rightly named ‘COMFORT.’ 
In it I find more comfort than in all others. * * * * Husband 
and I are still sweethearts. He is very kind and helps me rock 
the babies to sleep at night. * * * * We live in a very pleas- 
ant part.of the state where the crops are good and everybody 
has lots of chickens and fine gardens and some have autos. 
We have a very pretty four-passenger car, and we 
motor to town, six miles away, whenever we like. We owna 
good house in the city but prefer to live at our country place on 
account of health.” 


COMFORT Readers: Spend 
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at iyertisers Want to Reach 
Mecribers Who Own Them 


Mrs. Anna Baker, Dillard, Oregon, writes: 


“We are a family of three, myself and husband and son. 
We live on a fertile farm which we earned by homesteading it 
19 years ago. It is located 6 miles southwest of Dillard in the 
timber belt. We have 40 acres of our land under cultivation, 
much of which our son cleared with his donkey engine. * * 
* * Our son has just bought an auto which we expect to 
enjoy very much.” 


Miss Carrie E. Lewellen, Vandalia, Mo., writes: 


“I live on a 200-acre farm with my parents and two broth- 
es. | also have a married sister. My oldest brother is going 
to teach school. * * * * I enjoy reading COMFORT, especially 
the ‘Cousins’ Letters’ and Uncle Charlie's answers. * * * * 
We have an ‘E. M. F. 30’ car and enjoy it very much. 
Last fall we went to Ohlman in it, and we also use it to go to all 
the fairs and picnics. I like to ride horseback, too. * * * * J 
am 14 years old and have finished the eighth grade.” 


Thousands of other letters, as well as those from 
which we quote, confirm our claim that COMFORT 
reaches, and has the confidence of the best farm 
families throughout the country. 


Forms close 15th of month before date of issue. 
Apply through any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


flew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


Billion Dollars a Year 
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the Gay-Ola Company and_ its 
prospective customers showed that 
immediately after its organization 
the defendant company began to 
solicit the trade of the Coca-Cola 
Company's customers by repre- 
sentation to them that it was mak- 
ing a product similar to that of 
the Coca-Cola Company and that 
by reason of the identity in ap- 
pearance and otherwise between 
the products of the two compa- 
nies, a retailer could purchase the 
unadvertised and unknown prod- 
uct of the Gay-Ola Company, 
which was offered to him at a 
price cheaper than he could buy 
Coca-Cola, and could substitute it 
for the well-known and _ well-ad- 
vertised Coca-Cola without fear 
of detection on the part of the 
customer of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany. 

IMITATIVE 


COLORING ON PACKAGES, 


TOO 


“This correspondence further 
showed that from the very begin- 
ning of its business the Gay-Ola 
Company had adopted not only a 
similar color for its product, but 
also a similar color for the bar- 
rels in which its product was 
shipped, and that it had agreed to 
ship its product in such similar 
kegs without a Gay-Ola label 
thereon and to keep secret its 
dealings with such retailers, with 
the express end in view of en- 
abling and inducing the retailers 
to purchase Gay-Ola and resell it 
as Coca-Cola. Prospective cus- 
tomers were further advised that 
other retailers had already adopt- 
ed this fraudulent scheme and 
were selling Gay-Ola to custom- 
ers desiring Coca-Cola, without 
having been detected, and at a 
greater profit to themselves than 
was being made by those dealers 
who handled the genuine Coca- 
Cola.” 

Continuing, it is asserted: “The 
similarity in the appearance of the 
two products and the confusion 
that must necessarily result there- 
from is the very basis on which 
the fraud had been begun, and is 
the one Vital element necessary to 
its continuation. There was a 
g eat variety of coloring matters 
which could have been used by 
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the Gay-Ola Company to color its 
product in any one of an almost 
infinite number of shades and ¢ol- 
ors, which would have prevented 
confusion between said product 
and the product of the Coca-Cola 
Company. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals found from the letters in- 
troduced in evidence that this sim- 
ilar color had been adopted and 
was being used by the Gay-Ola 
Company as one of the essential 
elements of its fraudulent scheme, 
They did not hold that the Coca- 
Cola Company had acquired an 
exclusive right to the use of the 
color which it had adopted, nor 
was any claim made by the Coca- 
Cola Company to such exclusive 
right.” 
AS COCA-COLA VIEWED IT 


The Coca-Cola Company, in 
pointing out that the lower, or Cir- 
cuit, court took the proper course 
in issuing a broad injunction, 
says: “To have merely enjoined 
the continuation of such letters as 
the Gay-Ola Company had been 
in the habit of sending out would 
not have been sufficient to protect 
the Coca-Cola Company from the 
fraudulent scheme of the Gay-Ola 
Company nor would it have pre- 
vented the latter company reap- 
ing the fruits of its previous 
fraud. The scheme had been set 
in motion throughout a broad ter- 
ritory by the fraudulent letters 
and advertising matter which had 
previously been sent out. Further 
advertising of this fraudulent na- 
ture might have increased the suc- 
cess of the fraudulent scheme, 
but it was not necessary to some 
degree of success, and a mere 
cessation of such advertising 
would not entirely stop the fraud 
already set in motion.” 

In defending itself from the 
charge that its method of doing 
business is contrary to the Sher- 
man law, the Coca-Cola Company 
declares that there is nothing in 
common between its contracts and 
those of the Miles Medical Com- 


pany. Relative to this it is ex- 
plained: “In that case (the Miles 
case) the fixing of the selling 


price of the article by the pur- 
chasers from the manufacturer 
was the primary object to be ac: 
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complished. In the case now be- 
fore the court, the selling price of 
the product by the bottling com- 
pany is nowhere mentioned in the 
contract, and the bottling com- 
pany or its vendees are at liberty 
to sell the product at any price 
that they may see fit. In one of 
the sub-contracts in evidence be- 
tween the bottling company and a 
local bottling company, to which 
contract, however, the Coca-Cola 
Company was not a party, a max- 
imum price for bottled goods is 
fixed, but no fixed or minimum 
price is sought to be fixed in any 
of the contracts.” 


+0 —-———- 
CARDOZA AND GAUSS FORM NEW 
CONNECTIONS 


J. B. N. Cardoza has joined the sales 
department of the Thomas Cusack Com- 
pany, of Chicago. Mr. Cardoza for the 
past two and a half years has been as- 
sociated with the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company and has receesiy 
been representing this concern at Bal- 
timore. 

A. H. Gauss, for three years with 
the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
any, and later with Ward & Gow, at 
Rochester, N. Y., has also lately as- 
sociated himself with the Thomas 
Cusack Company. 
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PORTLAND AD MEN SEE OBJEC- 
TIONABLE ADVERTISING 


At the luncheon of the Portland, Ore., 
Ad Club held on April 23, the subject 
was “Objectionable Advertising.” 
Among the speakers was A. G. Clark, a 
member of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee and chairman of the P. C. 
Committee on Advertising Law and 
Ethics. Mr. Clark made a report and 
commented on the work of the com- 
mittees. 

Among the features of the luncheon 
was an exhibit of plans, methods, ideas, 
schemes, inventions, expedients, devices, 
tricks and strategies used to obtain 
money under false pretenses that have 
appeared in various advertisements, 
The exhibit was assembled by the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee under the 
direction of Harry D. Robbins. 

On April 29 and 30 a benefit per- 
formance of George M. Cohan’s “Fifty 
Miles from Boston” was given at the 
Baker Theatre in Portland by local 
talent for the ad club. 


~ 8 


SULLIVAN LEAVES “WITNESS” 
PUBLICATIONS 


J. Sullivan has lately resigned the ad- 
vertising managership of the Witness 
publications of Montreal, and will open 
offices as a representative of Canadian 
publishers in New York. Mr. Sullivan 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Canada Cycle & Motor Company, 
of Toronto. 








A Big Advertiser Asked: 


“Why did you name this journal “The Colliery Engineer?’ 
Bituminous mines have no collieries.”” 


The question was merely a curious one—and perhaps a 
natural one for the average advertiser who investigates 
results only. So we answer it here. 


“Colliery” means a mine in the fullest sense: coal pit and 
all buildings and appurtenances used in the mining of 
coal—anthracite and bituminous. The Colliery Engineer 
covers the subject of mining fully. Mining men have 
come to know it as authoritative and practical. Conse- 
quently there is the added value as an advertising medium 
—like the added prestige of the salesman who knows his 
goods. It means results. That's why progressive 
advertisers who sell to mines advertise in The Colliery 


Engineer. 
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Mines ’& Minerals 
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THE COAL MINING MONTHLY 


Published at Scranton, Pa. 












ADVERTISERS NEED NOT 
FEAR LOWER TARIFF 
PROTECTION COMES FROM PUB- 
Lic’S GOOD WILL SECURED BY SERV- 
ICE AND FAIR DEALING—OPINIONS 
OF SOME NATIONAL ADVERTISING 

MANAGERS IN SEVERAL LINES 


By C. H. Willard. 


A hasty canvass of some of 
those manufacturers who are 
most likely to be hit by the con- 
templated reduction in the tariff 
shows that the consistent adver- 
tisers among them are doing very 
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little worrrying. This is as 
Printers’ INK suspected and 
mentioned last week: it is the 


non-advertiser who suffers most 
from tariff changes; the man who 
advertises is more or less inde- 
pendent of other influences, ‘This 
is because advertising is based 
primarily on quality and service 
and only secondarily on price. If 
people like you and your goods, 
they will pay your price. 

“It is our opinion,” says the 
officer of a prominent house in 
the men’s underwear trade, “that 
the lower tariff schedule which 
may be put into effect will not 
materially affect our line, 

“We are confronted at the pres- 
ent time with lower-price imita- 
tions, branded and unbranded, and 
feel that the quality of our line 
will uphold its price. Any pur- 
chaser who compares our gar- 
ments with any of the imitations 
carefully instead of purchasing 
simply from casual appearances 
or the statements of the retailer 
that it is better or just as good, 
can very readily see the differ- 
ence in the make-up of the gar- 
ment, Our absolute guarantee 
with each of our garments is also 
conclusive evidence that we put 
the material into the garment 
which will give the wearer satis- 
faction. If it were a question of 
price only, then it could not help 
but affect our business.” 

Of course the price has to be 
somewhere near reasonable; the 
public has got to believe that it 
is reasonable. But a few cents 
higher or lower will make no se- 
rious difference with good goods, 
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well advertised, People are prone 
to believe that the goods they like 
are better in quality and therefore 
must cost more. Many people ha- 
bitually pay the higher of two 
prices. The cheaper price is of- 
ten, in fact, a delusion, and even 
the word cheapness has almost 
lost its original significance of be- 
ing less expensive and has come 
to signify shoddiness, 

The new tariff would be likely 
to have more of an effect upon 
those concerns which have a fixed 
selling price than upon those the 
prices of whose product-vary with 

variations in cost, 

“The clothes business, as you 
know, has no fixed selling- price 
standards,” says an advertising 
manager in that line. “Not only 
is there no standardization of re- 
tail prices, but*the wholesale prices 
are equally changeable, sliding up 
and down with market conditions, 
or the seller’s disposition. 

“This does not mean that the 
average clothes manufacturer has 
no set range of prices; often he 
has; but the grades selling at 
these prices are subject to change 
with a fluctuation of the market 
or the caprices of the manufac- 
turer himself, 

“A house selling, we will say, 
at five prices: $10—$11—$12—$14 
and $15, wholesale, may give a 
better grade of cloth in its $10 
suit this year than last, due to 
market changes or to its belief 
that increased quality means more 
business. Or a house may sim- 
ply pocket the saving that the 
market gives, selling the old grade 
at the same price, if said house 
feels it can get away with it. 

“The effect the tariff would 
have on the clothing business, 
therefore, is that it may give the 
customer a little better cloth in 
the suit he buys at his customary 
price. The wholesaler may put 
into his $10 suit the class of wool- 
en usually used in the $11 grade. 
Then again, he may not—there 


are some mighty profit-hungry 
folks in this trade—likewise some 
mighty short-sighted ones, to say 
nothing of the 
ones 

“But as for fixed price prob- 
lems, there are none in this realm, 


mighty cheeky 
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. This New Book 
FREE 


**The Signal System 
in Modern 
Business’’ 


Send for it 














We have prepared a valuable 
manual on the subject. Freeto 
purchasing agents and other 
executives—regular price, 26c 


A dominant color—that is the daily sales sheet 


The mind calls for it—the eye locates it instantly. 
No shuffling among piles of papers—no lost time— 
no irritation. 

That is the Signal System. A different color 
for each form. 

A system which saves an astonishing amount of 
time in a big office and a lot of worry for a big man, 
Most large offices use it now. ‘‘The Signal System 
in Modern Business’’ will show you how to save 
money and time. 


MMERMIE 
BOND 


The Utility Business Paper 





It is the best paper for office and factory forms—letterheads, price ¢ 
lists, etc. Very strong, uniform, fine writing surface; a ‘‘quality’’ feel 4 
and rattle—and very economical— Y 4 


The best paper made to sell for less than 9c a pound 7 Y. a, 
Hammermill Bond is made in 12 colors which are always. @ 


the same and your printer can get any quantity instantly. 


Fillin the coupon and pin to your letterhead, mention- 4 Hammermill 
ing executive position, ’ 4 Paper Co. 


Our System Service will —_ = solve your office 4 Erie, Pa. 
problems. Write us fully and let us smooth the v4 
Gentlemen: 


rough places. e 
Please send me your 
i 4 ook -'‘The Signal System 


HAMMERMILL PAPER , 4 ts tevin Business.’’ 8. P. 
COMPANY Fu Name ..ceseseecerseceevoesence 


Erie - - Pennsylvania 0 ieee cece 


/ Position ..cccccececevccvccces.--secccces 
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Paper Made— 


To Your Order 


Tell us your needs and 
we will produce a paper 
that satisfies them as no 
ready-made paper can do. 


The best color, thickness, 
finish and grade are seldom 
found together in a 
ready-made paper. We 
will unite these separate 
factors to form the perfect 
paper for your use—and 
make that paper individu- 
ally to order for you. 


The money you save in a 
variety of ways will war- 
rant your inquiring further 
into this. 


If you will drop us a line, 
we will go into particulars 
regarding your peculiar 
needs—without obligating 
you in any sense what- 
ever 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP AND PAPER CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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and cheap competition will cut no 
greater ice in this field than in 
the past— for, like the poor, cheap 
competition has ever been with 
us, and ever will be, 

In other words, the nearer we 
get to the basis of price, the more 
competition, and the more atten- 
tion that is paid to the quality and 
service, the less competition. And 
the reason for this is plain. One 
is creative, the other merely com- 
petitive. Price cutting in the last 
analysis is not practical. People 
really do not care a fig about a 
few cents’ difference in price; un- 
imaginative competitors have only 
made them think they do. 

All real advertising develop- 
ment, then, is necessarily away 
from price considerations, and in 
the direction of service to the 
consumer—service in the offer of 
a good article, service in the op- 
portunity of securing it, service 
naturally in the implication of a 
reasonable price, and service in 
advertising these facilities to the 
man who needs them. 

Thus, as a prominent advertis- 
ing manager says: 

“The sort of an article which 
Printers’ INK can publish which 
will be of most help to the adver- 
tisers whose business a_ lower 
tariff will affect, is one which 
shows them how concerted adver- 
tising planned on a scientific basis 
will actually raise the value of an 
article to a higher point than if 
that product were not advertised.” 

Advertising planned on a scien- 
tific basis, according to this man- 
ager’s view, is advertising that 
gives the reader a high sense of 
the utility or value of the com- 
modity and makes it easy for him 
to get it. “Raising the value of 
an article to a high point” is pri- 
marily an advertising responsi- 
bility, inasmuch as “value” is 
really a mental thing, depending 
on how much one or many people 
want a given article. 

“One instance I particularly re- 
member where advertising has 
raised the price of an article, is 
the bicycle field,” says this adver- 
tising manager. “A certain cycle 
company, as an instance, sells a bi- 
cycle for $24.50, I believe that is 
the price, which Sears-Roebuck 
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sells for $20.00; both bicycles are 
made by the same manufacturer 
and they are actually identical. 

“Sears-Roebuck in its catalogue 
devotes a few lines to this bicycle, 
gives but a minute description, 
says it is the best for the money 
and gives other points that do not 
take up much space, but the cycle 
coinpany, in advertising its bicy- 
cle—exactly the same article un- 
der another name—discusses the 
wheels and every possible feature, 
shows it bearing the weight of a 
large number of men, and tacks a 
wonderful halo about it in the 
mind of the prospect. They talk 
about it a greater extent by far 
than Sears-Roebuck does, and the 
result is that the cycle company 
handles more of this bicycle by far 
than the Sears-Roebuck Company 
does. 

“Does not this, in your mind, 
make certain the fact that the 
manufacturer who has conducted 
concerted advertising, will be 
absolutely unaffected by a lower 
tarif? The more he has stand- 
ardized his article, the more it will 
be impossible for another manu- 
facturer to break in on him with- 
out a great deal of missionary 
work and years of expense in dis- 
puting the market. 

“Taking the automobile busi- 
ness, we have, by heavily adver- 


tising second-hand cars, found | 


it is possible to sell them at 
50 per cent greater value than the 
same cars would bring unadver- 
tised. I have found this particu- 
larly in second-hand cars, An in- 
stance came up the other day in 
our distributing territory; we 
were endeavoring to sell a certain 


car that had been used by an of-. 


ficial of the firm, and were utterly 
unable to do so for more than 
$1,200. The car was advertised 
upon several occasions as an of- 
ficer’s car of the motor car com- 
pany, and out of the inquiries 
which we received we _ secured 
three people who put down op- 
tions. The result was that the 
car sold for $1,400 instead of 
$1,200 because we had established 
in each inquirer’s mind an idea of 
the value of that automobile. 
“The average manufacturer 
who is reduced 


alarmed at 
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Contradicting an Old Proverb 


When a prophet is honored in 
his own country it is all the more 
a sign of merit. A manufacturer 
of outing goods whose factory is 
located in the “SATURDAY 
GLOBE Country” recently wrote 
us that their advertising in the 
past had been confined to sporting 
magazines, and adds that he sees 
the 
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is so widely and extensively cir- 
culated all about them that they 
feel sure it would pay them to use 
it. 


This is unsolicited business. It 
came because this manufacturer 
can see the circulation of the 
SATURDAY GLOBE at work 
with his own eyes—earning money 
for advertisers. 


The SATURDAY GLOBE 
covers the small communities, so 
large in number, in New York 
State, New England and the con- 
tiguous consumerland to the tune 
of more than 122,000 a week. 

The SATURDAY GLOBE brings the 
news of the week, information and en- 
tertainment to these quiet Small Town 
folks. They like it well enough to pay 
5c. a copy for it, week after week—more 
than the magazine reader pays for his 
or her litho-covered fiction. 

This is the unique field, away from 
train-bred commuters, which can’t be 
efficiently reached by newspapers or 
general magazines. 

Yet, if you don’t cover it, your sales 
in the East are not what they ought to 
be, what they can be. 

In this territory your Sales Depart- 
ment can reap the full benefit of 
GLOBE advertising. The towns are 
close enough to larger markets, and to 
one another, to permit travelling with- 
out swollen expense account. 


THE UTICA SATURDAY 
GLOBE 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


At your service, any time, anywhere. 









tariff on his goods, will find 
that it is largely a condition of 
mind with him if he has put the 
strategy of advertising to work in 
standardizing his product in the 
minds of the consumers and build- 
ing up its value in a way that his 
article, in the consumer’s mind, 
becomes a quality product and 
worth the price that he asks for it. 

“Prestige and square dealings, 
combined with a nation-wide cam- 
paign will hold up the price of an 

- advertised article, providing that 
product is meritable and will bring 
repeat orders. People will not 
take a chance with an unknown 
article when the article whose 
prestige is built through constant 
advertising is to be had. 

“For instance, supposing a tar- 
iff on gum, if there is such a tariff, 
were to be taken off entirely, do 
you suppose Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
would suffer in the least, relative 
to his sales of Spearmint gum? 
I do not believe that he would 
suffer the loss of a dollar’s worth 
of business as a result for the rea- 
son that the people buy Spearmint, 
and he would have no fear what- 
ever of a lower tariff. 

“But where advertisers have not 
provided for the coming of a low 
tariff, that condition might result 
in scaring them out of business, 
for many of them have gone to 
the wall as a result of such in- 
stances, I believe. Any advertiser 
who has consistently advertised 
his product, played the game on 
the square and has acquired some 
prestige, has so standardized the 
value of his product that some- 
body else coming in with a prod- 
uct at less price will have little 
opportunity if the pioneer prod- 
uct plays the game as hard as the 
competition warrants. 

“There are certain products in 
this country which sell cheaper 
than others of the same type. 
There are 50-cent overalls as an 
instance, and there are $1 overalls, 
yet you will find that with some 
articles of higher price, the manu- 
facturer sells far more than do 
the makers of lower priced arti- 
cles. This is merely a matter of 


prestige, and advertising and es- 
tablishing a standard value in the 
mind of the consumers.” 
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Tariff probation; dn short, puts 
or keeps a manufacturer on the 
price basis, advertising protection 
on the quality and service basis, 
The two may belong together, but 
one at least is in the hands of the 
manufacturer himself. 


a Se 
WOULD FORM NATIONAL ASSO. 
CIATION OF COUNTRY 
PUBLISHERS 


A convention of country publishers of 
the United States will be held in Chi- 
cago, at the Great Northern Hotel, 
June 12. This gathering will be the 
result of the efforts of the National 
Organizing Committee appointed by the 
Washington State Press Association 
July 12, 1912. : 

The principal object of the conven. 
tion will be the organization of a na- 
tional association of country publishers, 
to be conducted on strictly business 
lines, and which will endeavor to 
secure: 

More foreign advertising at better 
rates for the country papers. 

The abolition of all free advertising. 

Concerted action on all legislative 
matters affecting the interests of coun- 
try publishers. 

The discontinuance on the part of the 
Government of printing envelopes and 
wrappers in competition with private in- 
dividuals and concerns, and many other 
matters of vital importance. 

Addresses will be made by men of 
national prominence in the publishing 
world. 


ooo 
PHILADELPHIA RETAILER TO 
OPERATE CHAIN STORES 





Through the expiration of the lease 
held for forty years by P. T. Hallahan, 
at the corner of Eighth and Filbert 
streets, “Crystal Corner”? will disappear 
as a landmark and a familiar figure 
from that section. 

The surrender of the lease 1s a step 
forward in the growth of this retail 
shoe business. 

It is the intention of this concern to 
further increase its sales through the 
establishment of additional branch stores | 
in other thriving sections of the city. 
This firm is now co-operating with the 
O’Sullivan Rubber Company in the sale 
of rubber heels, which are attached to 
all their styles of shoes. 

—_—_—_+ 


on 
PRUDENTIAL’S STATEMENT FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 
On April 22 application was madz by 
the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America to the chancellor of 
New Jersey for the appointment, of two 
or more appraisers to determine the 
value of the stock of that insurance 
company. 
The Prudential, by a law passed by 
the recent legislature, was permitted to 
change its charter from a stock to a 
mutual life insurance oomates: It is 
required to publish notice of its in- 
tended change of charter in the leading 
newspapers throughout the country. 
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Are you between the upper and 
nether mill stones? 


That’s where many a business finds itself 
today. Cost of ptoduction and selling on 
the increase. Competition grinding down 
prices. And in between, somewhere, the 
net profits. 


Multigraph System to the Rescue 


Put brains into the hopper and let the stones grind your difficulties 
into profits. 

The man with a Multigraph has daily inspiration to new selling ideas— 
and the quickest way to carry them out. 

With real typewritten letters he gets into towns his salesman can't 
reach, follows up inquiries promptly and thoroughly, locates and sells 
good prospects. 

And the same machine produces the printed features that he needs, too. 

Booklets, folders, enclosures—always something new and interesting 
to his trade. 

It's real printing — better than the average job printers— and costs 25% 
to 75%less. 

This handy little machine—which takes up no more room than a type- 
writer desk — has revolutionized many a business. 

You can’t buy a Multigraph unless you need it; but we'll be glad to 
help in an impartial investigation. It costs nothing—do it while the 
other fellow is thinking it over. Write us now. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES (evela 
1820 East Fortieth Street md 
Branches in Sixty Cigies—Look in your Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Company 59 Holborn Viaduct, 
—- Eng.; Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr. 70 Ecke Friedrichstr.; Paris, 24 Boulevard des 
apucines. 
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25x38—50 
25x38—30 





If you can use 40% less weight 
and still retain all the opacity 
and printing qualities of the 
heavier paper are you interested? 
Our opacity papers are the 
wonder of American Paper 
Making -specimens will prove 
it. Write our Service Depart- 
ment for printed samples of any 
kind of work on these papers and 
they will send them. We want 
your specifications and want 
to help you with free dummies 
on any kind of printing paper. 





Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building - 14th Floor - Chicago 
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Informal Talks with Men Who 
Count 

















By Bert M. Moses. 


Scientists tell us “nothing exists 
but electrons,” and that these four 
words express not only the newest 
but the profoundest discovery of 
man since he came down out of 
the trees and pitched his bed on 
the lap of earth. 

Electrons consist of pure neg- 
ative electricity, and 
are so. small that 
twelve trillions seven 
hundred billions of 
the things laid side 
by side measure but 
a single inch. 

The brain and the 
energy of man con- 
sist of electrons only, 
and the more brains 
and energy he pos- 
sesses, just that many 
more electrons must 
be assembled in his 
cosmos. 

I speak here of 
electrons because I 
have lunched = and 
chatted with Col. 
Sam Jackson, of the 
Portland Oregon 
Journal, 

He is a universal 
man. 

His mind sweeps 
all around the world, 
and for relaxation 
he permits it to ven- 
ture out into infinity. 

No scientist, I feel 
reasonably sure, 
would undertake to 
measure or count the 





too trifling to ward off his quick 
comment, criticism, approval or 
ridicule. 

We dined at the Waldorf-As- 
toria at an hour when it seemed 
every publisher and every adver- 
tiser in America were there. 

The hum of human voices was 
monotonously sustained, but in all 


electrons that com- COL. SAM JACKSON, PUBLISHER OF THE PORTLAND, 


pose this versatile, 

wise, witty, shrewd 

and picturesque man’s _ brain. 
He threw off epigrams, ex- 

pounded philosophy, espoused 

morality, liberated wit and emitted 

wisdom with a fluency that bewil- 

dered. 

No subject was too deep—none 





“OREGON JOURNAL” 


this babel of tongues we talked a 
talk that was of surpassing interest. 

It has always been a fixed no- 
tion of mine that efficiency is not so 
much a matter of regulating mus- 
cular movements by stop watches, 
or of reducing effort to card sys- 
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tems, as it is a matter of good di- 
gestion. 

That is to say, radiant good 
health is in itself the primary to- 
ken of efficiency, and good health 
comes pretty near being nothing 
more than good digestion. 

When Col. Jackson ordered 
broiled pigs’ feet, it seemed to me 
right there that my notion was 
going to be put to a practical test, 
and it was. 

I have ever associated pigs’ feet 
with Welsh rabbit and lobster a la 
Newburgh as things that produce 
robust dividends for the doctors, 
but the Colonel assured me that 
he chose them particularly be- 
cause they contain pepsin, and di- 
gest so easily that the stomach is 
put to almost no effort at all in 
disposing of them. 

I therefore admit here and now 
that my notion was altogether 
wrong. 

For all I know, pigs’ feet may 
supply the brain with more elec- 
trons than any other food you 
can find on Oscar’s menu. 

Anyhow, Colonel Jackson’s 
brain worked with amazing clear- 
ness and keenness, and my great 
regret is that many of the gems 
that fell from his lips came so fast 
that they escaped before I could 
get the words on paper. 


COLONEL DISCUSSES NEWSPAPER 
PROGRESS 


We began early to discuss the 
size to which newspapers have 
grown—the amazing increase in 
advertising space sold, and the 
bulky affair into which the paper 
of to-day has developed. 

The Colonel said: 

“Advertising is not a science, 
but some day it will be. It is 
_guesswork. It is clownish. It is 
even vulgar. Newspapers ought 
to be above encouraging the pres- 
ent tendency. I mean that great 
spaces are taken by advertisers so 
they can make a big noise. The 
theory seems to be that the bigger 
space you take, the better your 
goods and your store are. Large 
space is bought, and this implies 
filling it with something, and then 
a lot more language is employed 
than is really necded to convey 
the message in mind. 











“The economic waste in adver- 
tising is prodigious. Men také 
columns to say what could just as 
easily be said in inches. The 
trouble is that newspapers reckon 
their progress by the number of 
lines of advertising they print. 
Instead of seeking to pile up the 
lines, the effort should be to re- 
duce them—and get more money 
per line. There ought to be—and 
there will be—a limit of space be- 
yond which no advertiser can go. 
It is an imposition upon the read- 
ing public to make it handle a 
great big, bulky paper simply be- 
cause competing houses are intent 
upon outshouting one another. 

“All this extravagance ~-and 
waste are borne by the consum- 
er. Every unnecessary expense 
that creeps into the process of 
getting the goods from the maker 
to the user finds its way into the 
price. And prices are often high 
for the reason that no thought is 
apparently given to advertising 
economy. 

“Papers ought to be kept down 
to, say, 16 pages or less. That 
would lop off a big waste in ma- 
terials and labor. - While the ad- 
vertising space would be reduced 
and the rate per line would be 
advanced, the net saving to the 
consumer would run into a lot of 
money. That is to say, the pub- 
lishers would make just as much 
profit, while the public would not 
have the physical effort and bother 
of handling so many pages, and 
the price to the consumer would 
go down because the cost of get- 
ting the things into his hands 
would be less. 

“The people who buy the Port- 
land Journal pay me one cent net 
for each copy, and the advertisers 
pay me two and three-fourths 
cents for each copy. Of course, 
the sum of two and three-fourths 
cents ultimately finds its way into 
the price the people pay for goods, 
so that the Journal really costs the 
reader three and _ three-fourths 
cents. I could print a paper with- 
out any advertising at all, sell it 
for three and one-fourth cents a 
copy and make more money than 
I am making now at three and 
three-fourths cents a copy. That’s 
a saving to the reader of one-half 
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‘The Advertising Agent 


as he appears in 


The Advertising Mirror 


“He conducts all his transactions with both 
the publisher and the advertiser on the 
theory that only what is fair to both is fair 
to either.” —From “‘The Advertising Mirror.”” 














In an atmosphere of fair- 
ness the best there is in 
a man blossoms out, his 
best ideas and best 
thought, his best judg- 
ment and best enthusi- 
asm, so that all persons 
concerned get theirshare 
of the profits of sound 
business activity. 


Another look in the Advertising 
irror in Printer’s Ink next week. 


**The Advertising Mirror’’ complete, reflecting typo- 
grapically the ideal Agent, Publisher, and Adver- 
tiser, may be had on request from H. E. Lesan 
Advertising Agency, 440 





ourth Avenue, New York 
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New England Prospers 


Statistics From Latest Reports 








SALARIES _ : 


Paid in five New England States 


(Connecticut’s Statistics not Available) o1 
w 

$86,647,000 
Increase in 5 Years 45.9 per cent i 


WAGES 


Paid in five New England States 


(Connecticut’s Statistics not Available) 


$447 ,511,000 


Increase in 5 Years 23.4 per cent 


The Local Daily Newspapers go into the homes 
of a great percentage of these salaried men and these 
wage earners. 
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Tell of your goods in their columns and you will 
reap a rich harvest. 


These ten will give you any trade information 
in their zone you desire. 


W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Portland,Me.,Express 
Springfield,Mass.,Union Meriden,Ct.,Record 
Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,Vt.,FreePress 
NewBedford 3o'feeuwy NewHavenRegister 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 














cent a day. Figure out one-half 
cent a day for the average life- 
time, and the total will amaze you 
for so inexpensive a thing as a 
newspaper.’ 

The Germans have a fine motto 
to hang on the wall along with 
“God Bless Our Home.” 

It is: “Ich dien” (“I serve’). 

This is an era when the highest 
morality is represented by the man 
who renders a service worthy the 
price he is paid. 

To take without giving an 
equivalent is moral theft. 

Colonel Jackson is a zealous ex- 
ponent of the doctrine that econ- 
omy is a virtue and waste is 
wicked. 


WASTE IN ADVERTISING 


He stands squarely for the idea 
that unnecessary waste in adver- 
tising represents increased cost to 
the consumer, and when a man is 
obliged to pay more for some- 
thing than it is worth because or- 
dinary economy is not observed, 
that man is being robbed. 

He said: “Back in the days 
when advertising was young, it 
was confined largely to what we 
now call ‘want’ or “classified ads.’ 
The form was ideal. If anybody 
had something to sell, a few lines 
were sufficient to make the fact 
known, and when a man wanted 
to buy or swap or acquire some- 
thing, the same method was adopt- 
ed. We are going to go back to 
that general style in the future, 
but the process will be slow, of 
course. Thus will advertising ex- 
travagance be overcome, and thus 
will the consumer be relieved of 
the burden of waste for which 
others are responsible. The mis- 
sion of man is to render a service 


to his fellow man, and this serv- |( 


ice can best be rendered by elim- 
inating extravagance,” 

One of the big problems of the 
publisher of to-day is preferred or 
full position. 

How to give forty ads position 
when there are only twenty places 
to put them is as baffling as the 
needle-and-the-camel proposition. 

At this moment I can recall but 
one daily paper of consequence 
which doesn’t sell position at any 
price or under any condition, and 
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The Evening 
Gazette 


is first choice with the merchants 
of Worcester as is attested by the 
greater volume of display which 
they give it each year. More Ga- 
zettes are sold each day than any 
other evening paper in Worcester, 
and the Gazette goes into more 
homes in Worcester than any 
other daily. 


Worcester 
Mass. 


is thriving. The wheels are all 
going round, every one is busy 
and trade is good. Bring your 
goods to Worcester and advertise 
them in the Gazette. The combi- 
nation of city and paper will do 
your business good. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





The Greatest Circulation Puller on Earth 


s 
Princess Tambon Dolls 
(Copyrighted) 
and her brother and sister 


3 Dolis— Completely Dressed 


the larger one 16% inches 
high and the other two é 
inches high. 
ba ps hase (not printed) in 

5 colors---make-up perfect, 

Now in use and 
Recommended by 
Denver Weekly Pest 
The Capper 


Publications 
Home Friend, Kansas 
City 







Chicago 
“The Family," Chicago 
Kansas City Wi Pest 
The National Farmer and 
Stschcarener, ue St. Louis 
The Rip Saw, St. Louis 
Ranch & Range, Denver, 
Colo. 


Omaha Rural Weekly, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Des Moines 


Send 10c. for sample, prices, etc. 
Set of Illustrations furnished with orders. 


The Tambon Company | 


204-206-206 Symes Bidg., DENVER, COLO. 





E call the people 

with whom wedo 
businessour"clients", 
because there is 
more of the profes- 
sional in our service 
than the element of 
barter and sale. 


Many have been 
eloquent in their 


praise of the results 
achieved when they 
have told us to use 
our own judgment 
in setting their ads. 


We do know how 
good ad-composi- 
tion should be done. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 
27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square 
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Intensive Cultivation 


Efficient advertisers have learned 
that it pays to concentrate on one 
state or section, rather than to dif- 
fuse the same effort over a great 
territory, which feels the effort only 
slightly. We are cultivating one 
field intensively. It consists of 


Kentucky, Indiana 
and Tennessee— 


the heart of the Ohio Valley and 
the Central South. 

To reach the retail merchants of this sec- 
tion, and to make a strong, definite im- 
pression on the dealers of our field, it is 
only necessary to use space in 


The Trade Outlook 


A Monthly Journal of 
Modern Merchandising 


» Louisville - Kentucky 
Foreign Representatives 
M. T. Joy Co., 1002 Flatiron Building 


ew Yor 


Hf Rodenbaugh & Meee! 8N.LaSall eSt. 







































that is Lawson’s paper, the Chi- 
cago News. 

An advertiser who buys 5 
in the News has to take iis 
chances, 

Begging, browbeating and can- 
cellation of orders avail not. 

You take what you get, and if 
Fate hands out full position, be 
glad; otherwise, wail and gnash 
the teeth. 

On the subject of position, the 
Colonel said: 


“POSITION” OUGHT NOT TO BE 
GUARANTEED 


“Nobody ought to be guaran- 
teed full position at any price, 
The idea of selling it at a higher 
rate is wrong. I do it because 
present conditions compel it. The 
ideal way is to ‘take turns’ in the 
orchestra chairs. Rotation is the 
thing. I try to give every adver- 
tiser in the Journal as good posi- 
tion. as is physically possible. 
Sometimes, when an _ advertise- 
ment is inadvertently ‘buried,’ | 
run it the next day in full posi- 
tion gratuitously. Service must 
be rendered for service. Other- 
wise a man is a thief.” 

The Colonel agreed with me 
that 90 per cent of all fraudulent 
advertising is apparent upon its 
face. 

A publisher can “spot” the 
crooked ad and consign it to the 
scrap pile, if he so wishes, as 
easily as John McGraw can “spot” 
a natural ball player. 

“Advertisements,” remarked the 
Colonel, “are like men. External 
appearances show what they are. 
Whenever I see a fake ad, I al- 
ways recall this couplet: 


“The lightning bug has brilliancy, 
but he hasn’t any mind. 

He struggles through existence 
with his headlight on behind.’” 


Next to printing fraudulent ads, 
the great mistake is to accept ads 
that very plainly will not pay. 

On this point Colonel Jackson 
said: “A man came to me one day 
with copy for a full page. The 
man was honest, and so was his 
copy, but honesty without exper!- 
ence is something that doesn’t al- 
ways work out well in advertising. 
I looked the thing over,:and told 
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him I wouldn’t print the ad and 
take his money simply because I 
knew the proposition wasn’t prac- 
tical. I advised him to take three 
lines every day for a year rather 
than a whole page one single day. 
Now, that man eventually grew 
into a successful advertiser. If I 
had taken his money for the full- 
page ad one time, I would have 
killed off a good prospect.” 

Thus is the old axiom, “A bird 
in hand is worth two in the bush,” 
given a severe jolt from the rear. 

The Colonel went on: “I believe 
plain advertising of anything will 
bring returns. Years ago, in a 
Western town where I lived, there 
was a dentist who advertised in 
my paper, and I’m sorry to say he 
wasn’t as good a dentist as he said 
he was in his ads. Among his pa- 
tients was a man who had a set 
of false teeth made which didn’t 
fit He went back to the dentist 
for satisfaction, but failed to get 
it. So he came to me and said he 
wanted to advertise the teeth for 


sale. I wrote the ad, told the | 


facts just as they are given here, 
put the ad in the paper and col- 
lected $1.80 for the service. The 
man didn’t expect to get any in- 
quiries, but wanted only to have 
a fling at the dentist. So when an 
old lady actually responded to the 
ad and solemnly came and inspect- 
ed the teeth, we were both as- 
tounded. As I remember now. 
the teeth didn’t fit the old lady 
any better than they did the man. 
so a sale was not effected, but the 
ad pulled anyhow.” 

It has ever been my firm opin- 
ion that it is more honorable to 
pay for advertising than to dead- 
head the thing. 

This is exactly contrary, how- 
ever, to the views held in the pro- 
fessions of medicine and law. 

It seems to me that if I were 
skilled in the treatment of any 
disease—in the performing of any 
operation—in the alleviating of 
suffering—in the drawing up of 
contracts or in pleading before a 
jury—I would surely advertise 
such a fact. 

When a man can do anything 
exceedingly well—when he can 
tender a real service to the com- 
munity in which he lives—wheth- 
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New Haven, Conn. 


Is one of the most desirable of 
New England cities to try and test 
your sales and advertising plans. 

Population a trifle over 130,000, 
a college town, a manufacturing 
city, a residential city—and good 
from either of these three stand- 
points. The 


Evening 
Register 


With a circulation exceeding 
20,000 is its one great daily news- 
paper. It sells for two cents and 
has more circulation than any of 
its one-cent competitors. It car- 
ries more than twenty columns a 
day more display advertising than 
any other New Haven daily, and 
is the great classified daily of the 
State. The REGISTER gives 
greater value to advertisers than 
any other New Haven daily. 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Ready When 
Wanted 


@ Half the worth of any in- 
formation lies in its immediate 
accessibility. Your copies of 
Printers’ Ink will always 
be ready for service if they 
are kept in Printers’ Ink 
binders. 


65 cents each — Parcels 
Post Charges Paid 


@ The price represents the 
actual cost of manufacturing 
and shipping. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York 





Write for Free Sample of 


“Economy” 
Mailing Bags 


Every business 
house shipping by 
Parcel Post should 
investigate the 
many advantages 
of using ‘‘Ecoro- 
my” Mailing Bags. 
Made of heavy, 
closely woven 
strong cotton cloth 
with stout draw 
String and tear 
proof address tag 
sewed in at bottom. 
Simple, inexpens- 
ive, big time sav- 
ers. Come in five 
sizes—special sizes 
made quickly. 








Write today for free 
samples and further 
information to 

Bemis Bro. Bag Company 

600 S. 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














There’s Much REAL | 


EESTATE Activity 
in Albany, N. Y. 


Albany-town is booming—pres- 
ent population 125,000. Known 
for years as somewhat of a slow, 
sleeping town—but NoT Now, 
thank you! 

Albany is ALIVE! 

Albany is Building. 


There’s much going on in the Real 
Estate Business. 


The Knickerbocker Press carries the 
bulk of this business—and why? Be- 
cause it produces best. 


Here’s the volume of Real Estate ad- 
vertising in the various Albany news- 
papers during the month of March, 

913. 


The Koickerbocker rom, 2, = inches 
Times-Union - - - 973 

Jomtal- - - -~ ~~ Sm “ 
ye ae 182“ 


There’s no question of the supsomecy 
of The Knickerbocker Press in its fiel 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
John M. Branham Co., Representatives. 
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er that service be in the shape of 
skill or of soap or of shoes—it 
is eminently advantageous that the 
public know about it. 

To hang up a 6x8 sign over 
the door and sit down and wait 
to be discovered, while deadhead 
advertisers are gathering i in juicy 
fees, is something to which I must 
decline to subscribe. 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISING 


When Colonel Jackson expressed 
the belief that professional adver- 


| tising is proper when properly 


done, I was indeed glad. 
He said: “There are two doc- 


| tors in Portland who advertise in 


| my paper. 


Their ads are care- 


| fully edited to see that nothing 


| improper 


appears in them. I 


| know these doctors, and I know 


the service they give to those 
whom they treat is worth the fees 
they ask. Many influences have 
been exerted by the profession to 
get me to refuse this advertising, 
but I believe it is just as proper 
to print ads telling people where 
to go when they are sick as it is 
to print other ads telling them 
where to go when they want hats 
or shoes or sugar.” 

We are creatures of habit. 

We begin by doing things the 
easiest way, and we continue in 
the same rut for years without 


| considering whether the easiest 


way is the best. 
This accounts for the long-con- 


| tinued plan of putting the big ads 


at the top of newspapers and let- 


| ting the little fellows take what- 
| ever room was left at the bottom. 





Anyhow the Colonel says the 
old plan was simply followed be- 
cause in making up a page, the 
printer wanted something substan- 
tial to hold the smaller type on its 
feet, and so the big ads were used 
on the same idea as a foundation 
is used in a house. 

There is this difference, how- 
ever—a house is built from the 
bottom upwards, while a newspa- 
per page is built from the top 
downwards. 

Then the linotype machine came 
along, danger from pieing was 
gone, and one day somebody con- 
ceived the idea that the best place 
for the big ad was the bottom and 




















for the little one it was the top. 
The small ads couldn’t bury the 
big ones, and the little fellow thus 
got a decent show for his dollars. 
The Portland Journal is, of 
course, made up in this modern 


way. 

The Colonel tells me this ex- 
planation of the origin of the old 
plan and its displacement by the 
new has never appeared before, so 
here, then, is something really 
original. 


ADMIRER OF PULITZER 


Colonel Jackson is an intense 
admirer of the late Joseph Pulitz- 
er, and believes he was the great- 
est journalist that the world has 
ever known. 

He took from his pocket the 
following paragraph that appears 
daily at the top of the New York 
World’s editorial column, and said 
it was the finest exposition of 
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lofty principles that can be found | 


in all history of journalism: 


The World, as established by 
Joseph Pulitzer, May 10, 1883: 
“An institution that should always 

fight for progress and reform, never 
tolerate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties, never 
belong to any party, always oppose 
privileged classes and public plunderers, 
never lack sympathy with the peor, al- 
ways remain devoted to the public wel- 
fare, never to be satisfied with merely 
printing news, always be drastically in- 
dependent, never be afraid to attack 
wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy 
or predatory poverty.” 


“Twenty-five years ago,” said 
the Colonel, who is himself an 
ardent single-tax man, “Joseph 
Pulitzer wrote me a letter warmly 


indorsing the principles of Henry | 


George. Pulitzer firmly believed 
in those principles, and they are 
coming as sure as anything can 
be sure, and they are coming be- 
cause they are everlastingly 
right.” 

Going back again to economic 
waste, Colonel Jackson spoke of 
useless controversy over trifles. 

“Why,” he said, “sometimes 
when our advertising department 
measures an ad one line deeper 
than the agent, protracted corre- 
spondence results. I kept tabs on 
one such controversy, and found 
that 32 cents in postage were 
spent in quarreling about the 


measurement of one agate line 
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Maine Increases: 


In five years 12.8 Manufacturing 

se ee «* 8.3 in Salaried Employees 
28.8 in Wage Earners 

33.7 in Primary Horsepower 
40.7 in Capital 

18.4 in Salaries 

15.1 in Wages 

22.2 in Value of Product 


PORTLAND 


Maine’s greatest city, and the 


Evening 
Express 


Maine’s greatest daily. Advertis- 
ers will do well to bring their 


sé sé sé 


sé sé sé 


é se sé 


se sé 6é 


oe oe f 


| product to Portland and use the 
| Express. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





The editorial policy of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


represents the maximum of forcefulness 
because it thas for its foundation the 
building of better men and women, both 
physically and mentally. 


The advertising value of any publica- 
tion can best be measured by the char- 
acter and influence of its editorial 
policy. Advertisers who adopt this 
standard of measurement in their selec- 
tion of media universally receive the 
maximum return from their investment. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


May, 1913, Gains 211 
Lines Over Best Previous 





May Number 
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valued at seven cents. Here was 
an absolute waste not only of 
considerable money, but of time, 
stationery and energy. We'll 
never be quite civilized until ex- 
travagance is recognized as a 
crime.” 

Virginia is not only the mother 
of Presidents, but the mother also 
of Colonel Sam Jackson. 

Virginia permitted him to go 
out West, and right there she 
made a mistake of egregious size, 
for Jackson is a big man in every 
way—big in body and brain, big in 
ideas, in principles, in mental 
reach, in prophecies, big in the 
humanities, 

He left Virginia thirty odd 
years ago, but the rough edges of 
the West have never worn away 
the charming, mellifluous, fasci- 
nating accent of the Southern 
gentleman. 

Out West he became a stage 
agent, and so good an agent at 
that that he commanded $40 a 
month, board and bed. 

He sent the glad tidings by mail 
to his father, who replied some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear Sam—Don’t take the $40 
a month and found. You're not 
worth it.” 

Sam disagreed with his father, 
held on to the job, and proved he 
was worth the price by rendering 
quid pro quo in work. 

He went direct from the stage 
business to the newspaper busi- 
ness, and made good from the 
start. 

He never stood still, but has 
pushed and is pushing on and on 
and on. Incidentally he has made 
a lot of money. 

He is an honor to Virginia, an 
honor to the great Pacific States 
which he has done so much to de- 
velop, and an honor to the United 
States of America. 

He stands for advertising that 
represents rugged honesty rather 
than spectacular honesty. 

He is a leader among the tire- 
less, energetic, ambitious men who 
have made American journalism 
a power vaster and mightier than 
any other human power we know. 

So here’s to Col. Sam Jackson, 
of Virginia and the Great West— 
here’s to a Real Man! ; 





SYSTEM SAVED THE CROOK 


The proper arrangement of stock and 
an intimate knowledge of it enables 
the United Cigar Stores salesman to 
serve the customer with the least ex. 
penditure of time. So uniformly is our 
stock arranged that even our customers 
come to know where various brands are 
kept. The following is a somewhat 
amusing illustration of this fact. 

In one of the “hold ups” to which go 
meny of our New York stores have re. 
cently been subjected, while two of the 
bold bandits were busy in the stock 
room, a third was left to serve the 
trade. A customer came in and asked 
for a package of cigarettes which the 
fake salesman could not find, where. 
upon the customer said: “Son, you'll 
find them over there. I know what it 
is to be a green hand myself, and I 
like to help the new boys!’—R, B, 
Wattley, auditor of United Cigar Stores 
Company, in speech before Efficiency 
Society. 


—_—_+9+- 
NEWSPAPERS AS EVANGELICAL 
MEDIUMS 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, of Cairo, an 
authority on Mohammedanism, has in- 
serted in a Cairo paper a paid announce- 
ment that he would be glad to corre- 
spond with anybody who would like to in- 
quire further into the claims of Christian- 
ity. The first insertion of the advertise- 
ment in one paper brought thirty-five re- 
plies, and the very first reply came from 
a leading opponent of Christianity in 
Cairo. Again in Japan, where the 
veople are great newspaper readers, the 
Rev. Dr. Pieters, of the Dutch Re- 
form Mission, has conducted a_ special 
campaign along similar lines. He has 
an extensive correspondence with Japa- 
nese who are interested in Christianity. 
Since Dr. Pieters first began to advo- 
cate this plan, it has been adopted by a 
number of foreign missionaries in 
Japan. In China, which has lately taken 
to reading daily newspapers, use of 
the printed appeal is common. 


caeeuientntidididpitmgsicdieeniins 
FALLON AND COMEFORD FORM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


John P. Fallon, recently advertising 
director of the New York Globe, is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the newly or- 
ganized Auto-Mercury Publishing Com- 
pany. Thomas P. Comeford, who has 
been with the New York Journal in its 
advertising department, is - president of 
the new company. John J. Denn, for- 
merly of Henry Siegel’s Fourteenth 
Street Store, is vice-president of the 
new concern. 


as saitictsinigaoes 
DEATH OF J. SHEPHERD CLARK 


J. Shepherd Clark died Saturday, 
April 26, in New York City, aged 65 
years. Mr. Clark was editor and pub- 
lisher of El Commercio, a Spanish 
journal published in New York. He 
founded the paper thirty-nine years ago. 
Burnet L. Clark, who has been vice- 
president of the company publishing 
El Commercio, will probably succeed 
to the presidency held by his brother. 
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HOTEL SUIT OVER NAME 


Suit in the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York has been brought by the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim Company and the 
Josiah White & Sons Company, cor- 
porations in New Jersey, owners and 
operators respectively of the Marlbor- 
ough-Blenheim Hotel, of Atlantic City, 
to enjoin the Marlborough Blenheim 
Hotel Company, a corporation weeny 
organized in New York state, whic 
opened a hotel at Thirty-sixth street and 
Broadway, in New York City, about a 
month ago, for the use of the same 
name, “Marlborough Blenheim.” 

The bill in equity alleges that the 
New York house has unlawfully adopted 
the same name and is using it for the 
urpose of deceiving the public into the 

lief that it is a branch or under the 
same management as the Atlantic City 
house, with the view of obtaining the 
benefit of the prestige of the latter 
house and the benefit of its upward of 
$50,000 per year of advertising. 

It is also alleged that it has had 
burned into its china and dishes and 
engraved upon its menus and stationery 
an exact imitation of the trade-mark or 
device which was originated by the At- 
lantic City house. 

- Om 


ADVISES USE OF TRADE PAPERS 
TO GET NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 








J. W. Adams, general manager of the 
Daily Newspaper Association, in his an- 
nual report, suggests that trade papers 
be used to interest manufacturers in 
the value of newspaper space. 

——_+2o- > ——_—_—— 
BROADWELL WITH FISK RUBBER 
COMPANY 

E. H. Broadwell, former vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Hudson 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, has be- 
come vice-president and sales manager 
of the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


———_—-+-9-p— 
HENRIQUEZ AGAIN WITH 
BECKWITH 


_P. H. Henriquez, lately of the Hen- 
riquez & Fuller Agency, Chicago, is 
now with the Beckwith Special Agency, 
Chicago office, with which he was at 
one time connected. 





—_——+or>—_—_——— 
FRAUDULENT AD LAW IN 
GEORGIA 


The Atlanta Ad Men’s Club has 
drafted a fraudulent advertising bill 
which will be introduced at the session 
of the legislature in June. 


+0 
CURTIS INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, has filed a certificate at 
the state capital at Harrisburg increas- 
ing its capital stock from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000. 
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Any advertiser seek- 
ing information 
about the circulation 
of THE CHICAGO 
RECORD - HERALD 
will find the circula- 
tion day by day for 
the preceding month 
on the editorial page 
of every issue. 

















Bank Advertising 
Copy Writer 
Wanted 


We have an opening for a man 
or woman who can write high 
class newspaper copy, booklets 
and letters for banks. 


Our business is confined entirely 
to bank publicity. To qualify 
for the position one must have 
more than writing ability. He 
must have a basic understand- 
ing of banking methods and be 
able to introduce the bank at- 
mosphere and banking ideals 
into his copy. The work in- 
volves the exploitation of Thrift 
as well as of the services of Com- 
mercial Banks. State qualifi- 
cations and send specimens of 
work with first inquiry. 


HARVEY BLODGETT CO. 
Financial Advertising 
ST. PAUL - . MINN, 
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A. N. P. A. FOR MORE AND 
BETTER ADVERTISING 





BUREAU OF ADVERTISING FOR PRO- 
MOTION OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING MADE A CERTAINTY OF NEAR 
FUTURE AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
—AMALGAMATION OF NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPERS AND UNITED NEWS- 
PAPERS WITH DAILY NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 





Advertising matters of much in- 
terest came before the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion at its twenty-seventh annual 
convention, held in New York 
City during the week of April 20, 
at the same time as the Associated 
Press convention. A_ strong 
tendency to cleanse the advertising 
columns of all dishonest proposi- 
tions was manifested. The possi- 
bility of eliminating press agent 
matter also looks stronger, the 
sentiment against it apparently 
having gained as a result of the 
continuous campaign waged by 
Manager L. B. Palmer, of the 
association. 

The projected Bureau of Ad- 
vertising for the promotion of 
newspaper advertising was brought 
a step nearer by the appointment 
of a standing committee of nine 
members and the amalgamation of 
the Daily Newspaper Association, 
the National Newspapers and the 
United Newspapers under the 
name of the Daily Newspaper 
Association. 

The most important matter from 
the publishers’ point of view was 
the reorganization of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the change being from a 
commercial corporation to a mem- 
bership association, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of 
New York. 

Both conventions made a record 
for attendance, 181 at the A. N. 
P. A. and more than 200 at the 
A. P. meeting. 

The board of directors of the 
Associated Press re-elected the 
following officers : 

President, Frank B. Noyes, of the 
Washington (D. C.) Star; first vice- 
president, Gen. Charles H. Taylor, Bos- 
ton ‘Globe; second vice-president, Craw- 
ford Hill, Denver Republican; secre- 
tary and general manager, Melville E. 








Stone; assistant secretary and assistant 
general manager, Frederick Roy Mar. 
tin; treasurer, J. R Youatt; executive 
committee, Frank B. Noyes, Washing. 
ton Star; Victor F. Lawson, Chicago 
Daily News; Charles W. Knapp S 
Louis Republic; Charles A. Rook, Pitts. 
burgh Dispatch; Charles Hopkins Clark 
Hartford Courant; W. L. McLean, Phil. 
adelphia Bulletin, and Adolph S. Ochs, 
New York Times. ‘ 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association elected officers 
as follows: 

President, Elbert H. Baker, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; vice-president, Herbert L, 
Bridgman, Brooklyn Standard-Union; 
secretary, John Stewart Bryan, Rich. 
mond News-Leader, were re-elected, 
Hilton U. Brown, Indianapolis News; 
F. P. Glass, Montgomery Advertiser, 
and Jason Rogers, New York Globe, 
were elected directors for a two-year 
term, nore Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times; Charles H. Taylor, Jr., Boston 
Globe; J. J. F. MacKay, Toronto Globe, 
and Hopewell L. Rogers, Chicago Daily 
News, were elected for the one-year 
term. The new members of the direc- 
torate are ee" Rogers, Harry Chand- 
ler and J. J. F. MacKay. 


At the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association on 
Wednesday, President Elbert H. 
Baker, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, discussed the newspaper 
publicity laws now being tested in 
the Supreme Court, and the out- 
look for cheaper white paper un- 
der the provisions of the Under- 
wood tariff bill. Other reports at 
this session were those of L. B. 
Palmer, manager of the associa- 
tion, which showed a membership 
of 532, an increase of 17, and John 
S. Bryan, its secretary. 

Following these reports there 
was a discussion of fraudulent ad- 
vertising, many publishers an- 
nouncing themselves as opposed to 
the acceptance of advertising of 
medicines known to be fraudulent. 
It was brought out that there is 
a strong tendency to cleanse ad- 
vertising columns of dishonest 
propositions. 

A general discussion of the pos- 
sibility of eliminating a large 
amount of so-called press agent 
material from the reading col- 
umns of newspapers, and requir- 
ing payment for this matter at 
advertising rates, was provoked 
by the report of the press agents’ 
committee made by Don C. Seitz, 
of the New York World. 

There was also a discussion of 
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how to derive a revenue from the 
large amount of baseball matter 
printed. 


The association considered a 


proposition to increase its mem- | 
bership so that smaller newspapers | 
than those now included could be | 


accepted as members. 
posed to create a “Class B” serv- 
ice for these papers of a somewhat 


It was pro- | 


more limited nature than that now | 


afforded the larger papers. 

The subject of uniform rate 
cards and uniform discount date 
submitted by the 
agents’ committee was discussed 
without formal action. 

Discussion 
growing tendency on the part of 
national advertisers to insert a 
clause in their newspaper con- 
tracts insisting that circulation be 


guaranteed not to fall below a-cer- | 


tain figure, in which event the ad- 
vertiser is to be rebated pro rata, 


but will not pay a proportional in- | 


crease when the circulation in- 
creases. No formal action was 
taken. 

The experience of members in 
regard to the post-office depart- 
ment’s consolidation of branch 


advertising | 


followed on the | 
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post-offices and its alleged inter- | 


ference with the distribution of 
newspapers, was placed in the 
hands of a second-class postal 
committee to investigate, as was 
also the plan of zone rates for 
second-class matter. 

A discussion as to the advisa- 
bility of giving advertisers free 
copies for checking was discussed, 
most opinions opposing the prac- 
tice. 

A joint meeting with the Asso- 
ciated Press will be held in Pana- 
ma in 1915 by invitation of Charles 
C. Moore, president of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the As- 
sociated Press held a joint dinner 
April 24 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. There was a large at- 
tendance. Charles R. Miller, edi- 
tor of the New York Times, was 
toastmaster, and the speakers 
were Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels, owner of the 
Raleigh News and Observer; 
Congressman Frank L. Greene, 


Very often “mere pub- 


licity,” like a_ well 
brought up child, is seen 
but not heard from. 


A concern which gave 
us their business about 
two months ago, had 
spent as much as $40,000 
per year in advertising 
for many years, without 
being able to trace any- 
thing in the way of di- 
rect results. They got 
lots of publicity, but 
mighty few sales. 


A small tryout newspaper 
campaign covering one city 
only which has now been in 
effect for this concern for 
less than thirty days, has pro- 
duced to date 216 inquiries. 
This is more of an achieve- 
ment than it sounds, for each 
sale involves $500 or more. 


But we have done more than 
merely secure inquiries for 
this concern—we have de- 
vised a sales plan and follow 
up system which is enabling 
them to cash in on a very 
high percentage of our leads. 


If you are interested in 
direct traceable inquiries and 
sales—if you appreciate a 
service which covers sellin 
as well as advertising, y 

will be interested in our book 
“Analytical Advertising.” A 
copy is yours free by return 
mail, if you ask for it on 
your business letterhead. 


RUTHRAUFF 
and RYAN 


Advertising 
450 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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publisher of the St. Albans (Vt.) 
Messenger; Charles H. Grasty, 
of the Baltimore Sun; Col. N. G. 
Osborn, of the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier; Bernard H. Ridder, 
of the New York Staats-Zei- 
tung, and Dr. C. A. Richmond, 
President of Union College. 

_ The Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting, rati- 
fied the plan for a combination of 
the organization with the United 
Newspapers and the National 
Newspapers as one association, to 
work in ‘conjunction with the 
‘American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association as an auxiliary body. 
A standing committee, to be 
known as the Advertising Bureau, 
will carry on investigations of ad- 
vertising conditions. 

The old officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Louis Wiley, New 
York Times; vice-president, Edward J. 
Micker, Cincinnati Enquirer; treasurer, 
Leland Burr, New York Evening Post; 
secretary, James W. Adams. 

Executive committee: G. J. Auer, 
Albany Knickerbocker-Press; H. F. 
Gunnison, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; W. P. 
Goodspeed, Buffalo News; W. J. Patti- 
son, New York Evening Post; Don C. 
Seitz, New York World; D. B. Plum, 
Troy Record; J. B. Woodward, New 


ork. 

Board of Directors: Charles D. At- 
kinson, Atlanta Journal; Edward 
Flicker, Cincinnati Enquirer; A. G. 
Carter, Fort Worth Star-Telegram; 
F, lass, Montgomery Advertiser; 
E. V. Alley, New Bedford Standard 
and Mercury; C. C. Rosewater, Omaha 
Bee; Milton B. Ochs, Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger; W. H. Cowles, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review; C. M. Palmer, St. 
Joseph News-Press. 


The general manager reported 
a present membership of twenty- 
nine. He also reported an in- 
crease in the volume of newspaper 
advertising. Of the 260 impor- 
tant general advertisers who have 
not previously been users of news- 
paper space, 18 have now become 
general newspaper advertisers 
and 21 newspaper advertisers in 
an occasional way. He also re- 
ported that during the last three 
years sixty prominent newspapers 
of large cities had gained 27.3 
per cent in volume of advertising. 

——_+o+—__—_ 
George Wilcox has resigned as sales 


manager of the Regal Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit. 





A. H. Doolittle has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Continental Motor 
Mfg. Company, Detroit, Mich. 





RETAILERS’ 


USE 


OF SAMPLES 





Winnipec, Man., March 26, 1913, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your issue of February 13 conta‘ned 
a clipping from the N. A. R. D. Notes 
upon the misuse of samples. 

The story reminded me of a conver. 
sation I had in Minneapolis last yea: 
with the manager of a firm which manu- 
factured a mouth-wash. It seems that 
these people were marketing their goods 
on consignment. They were doing every. 
thing to obtain dealer co-operation and 
were not succeeding very well. The 
following is one side of the conversation 
as near as my memory serves me: 

“We are doing everything we can to 
gain the co-operation of the druggists, 
We supply them with window displays 
and counter displays. We are advertis- 
ing exclusively in the street cars and 
outside of the drug stores. We get out 
a sticker with each druggist’s name 
thereon, and we place these stickers 
upon the samples that are given tie 
druggists. 

“With my own eyes I saw a druggist 
answer the ’phone and receive an or- 
der for a bottle of our mouth-wash. 
He told me afterward that the woman 
who ordered the bottle had been attract- 
ed to our product by means of a sample 
he had enclosed with some merchandise 
ordered a day or so before. 

“Then what do you think this drug- 
gist did? He enclosed with the regular 
size bottle of mouth-wash one of my 
samples lying on his counter. Can you 
beat it?” 

I told the manager of this firm that 
I could not beat it. Perhaps some of 
your readers can. It might be well to 
state that the remarks of the manager 
during the entire conversation were 
punctuated with expressions that were 
anything but elegant, and I did not 
blame him. 

Joun S. Bartow. 


—— 


SEARS, ROEBUCK TO CONSERVE 
EMPLOYEES 


A move toward the greater rag | 
of the employees of Sears, Roebuck 
Co. has been announced in Chicago. 
A monthly examination of all employees 
following a thorough inspection at the 
time of employment is expected to de- 
crease the amount of sickness among 
workers and keep them in better trim 
for labor. The company says that the 
overhead cost of the plant will be re- 
duced by this plan. 











+o+—___ 

PARCEL POST MEANS BIG 
SAVING 

The Harris Brothers Company, 4 


$10,000,000 mail-order concern, has been 
recently formed in Delaware, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, to take over the 
mail-order business of the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company. Maurice 
Rothschild, general manager of the 
house wrecking concern, says that his 
company has been able to reduce carry- 
ing costs 50 per cent through parcel 
post. 
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Mr. J. H. Cross 


formerly of 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
has become associated with 
the force of 


Advertising 
Counselors 


of the 


J. J. Geisinger 
Company 


Philadelphia 
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The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Cox of 
Ohio, February 26, 1913. 


The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Lister of 
Washington, March 6, 1913. 


The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Eber- 
hardt of Minnesota, March 11, 
1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Hanna of 
North Dakota, March 11, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Fielder 
of New Jersey, April 9, 1913. 





The Printers’ INK model stat- 
ute signed by Governor Morehead 
of Nebraska, April 12, 1913. 





The Risein Colonel Jackson, 


of the Portland 
the Price of Oregon Journal 


Newspapers j5 quoted by Mr. 
Moses as saying that his sub- 
ccribers pay him one cent net per 
paper, and his advertisers two and 
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three-quarters cents. A total of 
three and three-quarters cents, He 
could publish a paper without any 
advertising at all, and make more 
money by selling it at three and 
one-quarter cents than he does 
now. And since the whole price 
is ultimately borne by the con- 
sumer anyway, that would repre- 
sent a clear saving to readers of 
half a cent per paper. 

In other words the cost of se- 
curing the advertising run in the 
Journal, plus the cost of printing 
the extra pages to carry the adver- 
tising, is in excess of half a cent 
per paper issued. Colonel Jack- 
son’s plea for saner and quieter 
advertising becomes more reason- 
able than ever the moment that 
fact is well understood. 

_ The recent action of Cyrus Cur- 
tis in raising the price of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger to two 
cents, was preceded quite recent- 
ly by the Bridgeport, Conn, 
newspapers adopting an increase 
in the subscription price. “The 
same problem is confronting 
practically every penny-newspaper 
publisher in the country,” says the 
Scranton Tribune-Republican edi- 
torially. 

The Public Ledger comments 
upon its action as follows: 

The Public Ledger at the new price 
will be expanded in volume, in features, 
and in scope; it will be typographically 
as nearly perfect as the most improved 
mechanism can produce, printed on 
eed stock of superior substance and 

igher quality. Its agents and carriers 
are entitled to a larger compensation 
for handling the greater bulk and 
weight, but this simple justice to them 
was not possible except by increasing 
the price. 

By practically doubling its size and 
developing every department to a de- 
gree hardly attempted before hy any 
other American newspaper, it is ob- 
vious that The Public Ledger could 
not be sold for less than two cents, 
except at material loss on each copy. 

Just how great a “material loss” 
on each copy a publisher can stand 
is, of course, a question to be an- 
swered by the advertising depart- 
ment. If the latter can get enough 
business at a profit, the publisher 
can afford to give all of the sub- 
scription price to agents and car- 
riers, or even to pay them a 
bonus. But the increasing dif- 
ficulty of getting new business, 
and the growing competition for 
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old business, coupled with a con- 
stantly rising cost of mechanical 
production, have made serious in- 
roads upon the margin of profit 
accruing from a given rate per 
line. Recognizing the problem, 
Printers’ INK itself has spent a 
good deal of time gathering data 
regarding the cost of production 
of advertising space, part of which 
has been summarized in the series 
of articles on “What the Adver- 
tiser Pays For.” 

It looks to us as though pub- 
lishers were beginning to see that 
it is less expensive to collect a 
reasonable portion of the price 
from readers direct, than it is to 
get it all by the roundabout route 
of the advertiser. 








A Suggestion Those manufac- 


turers who have 
to ope been active in 


opposition to the 
Oldfield Bill Oldfield patent 
bill on the ground that it will pre- 
vent the maintenance of resale 
prices, seem to have overlooked 
an opportunity to enlist in the 
army of opposition the great num- 
ber of small manufacturers who 
would be injured, not so much 
by the clause preventing price- 
maintenance as by the compul- 
sory license provision. So much 
emphasis has been laid upon the 
justice of the fixed price that the 
hardships which would be im- 
posed upon a multitude of small 
concerns by a compulsory license 
system have been practically lost 
sight of. There are at least ten 
concerns which buy patents from 
original inventors for every one 
which is seriously concerned with 
price-maintenance as it would be 
affected by the Oldfield bill. 

The full co-operation of those 
concerns has not been secured, 
because those directing the op- 
position have not given sufficient 
emphasis to the compulsory li- 
cense clause. A great many man- 
ufacturers have said, “I sell my 
goods direct to the user,” or 
‘There is no price cutting in my 
goods,” and have, therefore, taken 
only a mild interest in the bill. 
Those manufacturers should be 
shown that every man who buys 
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patents from original inventors is 
vitally interested, because under 
the new law he would be obliged 
to use a patent within three years 
from its purchase, or grant a li- 
cense to any applicant who ap- 
peals to a Federal district court. 
Many manufacturers whose inter- 
est is only lukewarm might be 
stirred to action if the true sig- 
nificance of the compulsory li- 
cense were brought home to 
them. 

Price-maintenance is important 
—vitally important—but the im- 
pression should not be allowed 
to gain currency that that is all 
there is to the Oldfield bill. 





Elght Millions? *0bably nothing 


° organ ever 
Worth of =< .54 will be 


Good Will quoted as often 
as that declaration of his to the 
effect that character goes farther 
than collateral—made shortly be- 
fore his death, at the time of his 
appearance before the Pujo Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Morgan’s estate stands as a 
monument to the value of pres- 
tige and a reputation for accom- 
plishing things. According to the 
reports, the appraisers estimate 
that the good will alone of the 
business house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. is worth millions and may 
be put down in the final account- 
ing for as much as eight millions. 





Isn’t it about 

Knowing time that. that 
Your hoary old lie 
Public about the “pub- 


lic loving to be fooled” be retired 
from active service? The state- 
ment was half true so far as the 
circus and museum business was 
concerned, at least in P. T. Bar- 
num’s time; people went to these 
places to be amused rather than 
instructed, and were satisfied to 
take a sporting chance against the 
showman’s wits. Indeed, we should 
not be overestimating the old fel- 
low’s shrewdness if we set the re- 
mark down for a clever come-on. 
Certainly he did not lose any- 
thing by his reputation for pulling 
the popular leg when he could. 

But in straight business? Not 
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for a minute. True, it has seemed 

so to a lot of engineers of “big 
business,” but they are rapidly be- 
ing disabused of that notion by 
the Sherman act prosecutions. 
In the advertising business, as late 
as two years ago, only a handful 
of enthusiasts so much as dreamed 
that any general demand for the 
penalizing of false and fraudu- 
lent advertising could be devel- 
oped; the people again were sup- 
posed to love to be fooled. And 
yet six states already have the 
new law on their statute books. 

How many manufacturers are 
losing thousands of dollars 
through such belief in the imbe- 
cility of the public? How many 
manufacturers are afraid to come 
out with their real story and are 
substituting instead threadbare 
claims of superiority? PrinTERs’ 
INK published a few weeks ago 
a number of instances of this 
kind. Here is another one: 

A few years ago the manufac- 
turers of a certain brand of wash- 
ing powder were obliged to with- 
draw it from the market because 
of its unpleasant odor. They 
might have followed the straight- 
forward way and shown that the 
odor was proof that the powder 
contained certain important ingre- 
dients. As a matter of fact, the 
principal ingredient, distasteful as 
it is to some people, is highly 
thought of by others, and has a 
high reputation for its germicidal 
qualities. The very odor would 
have been its best selling point. 
But the advertisers did not have 
the courage, or faith in the pub- 
lic. They took out the ingredient, 
leaving it without a single dis- 
tinguishing feature, and adver- 
tised it at a loss of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

It is a pretty important thing 
to know your public. The public 
will “try anything once,” provided 
there is a reason for it, but you’ve 
got to show a real reason. In the 
case noted, the one good reason 
was suppressed and a lot of trite 
commonplaces were put in the ad- 
vertising show window. Now, 
that isn’t advertising. It is the 
mere shadow of advertising and 
the results from it were equally 
and deservedly shadowy. 








Whaat CouponsA certain manu- 
Had To Do {acturer made a 
‘with Car  ‘“istinctive kind 


of car wheel, 
Wheels He advertised 


it as manufacturers of his class 
usually do—in a _ conservative 
way in a few technical maga- 
zines. 

If this manufacturer saw an 
article dealing with cars or car 
wheels, he read it. But for years 
it did not occur to him that what 
a book publisher was doing might 
have a lesson for him. For were 
not books books, and car wheels 
car wheels? 

When a persistent advertising 
man urged page copy full of real 
information about the car wheels 
and a coupon in the corner, this 
manufacturer felt really sorry 
for the advertising man’s igno- 
rance! ; 

Inquiries for books might be 
secured that way, but for car 
wheels—never ! 

But, wonder of wonders, the 
coupon ad pulled the first month 
as many inquiries as the manu- 
facturer ever received in three 
ionths before. Strange to say, 
the ad kept on pulling. 

Since then the car-wheel man 
does not think that a method must 
necessarily be described as being 
in use in the car-wheel line to be 
of value to him. : 

He has found the meaning of 
the word adaptation. 

et enieeneell 





No A — in Mar- 

acaibo sent an 

Follow-up order to a Buf- 

Needed falo firm a month 

or two ago and included with it 

a slip in Spanish, which, when 
translated, read: 


New Year, 1913 

appy New Year 
Pay to the order of the Company 
Three hundred and sixty-five days of 
Happiness, Prosperity and Peace, value 
received and charge to friendship. 


$365 days 





The firm shipped the goods 
without credit investigation and 
tried to cash the slip as a 
draft! 

Isn’t it enough to turn the soul 
of a get-rich-quick mail-order ex- 
pert green with envy? 
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When the Plainsmen of the West 


were combatting a prairie fire they ploughed a wide furrow 
and started a back-fire leaving a burned space over which 
the all-devouring fire approaching them could not jump. 
They fought fire with fire. 

The coming reductions in tariff must be met by preparations 
on the part of the American manufacturers. 

If foreign manufacturers are to compete with ours in the 
American market, what will be the future of the individual 
American manufacturer? 

Fight frre with frre. Increase your energies in the export 
markets and compete with the foreign manufacturer in his own 
country as well as in those neutral markets where practically no 
manufacturing is done. 

This you can readily accomplish, whereas you cannot avoid a 
loss in domestic business due to this reduction in tariff. 

The American manufacturer, in entering into foreign trade 
(a) Secures a permanent market so diversified that no temporary depression in 

any one country can upset it. 
(b) Enjoys a world-wide distribution. Compared with purely domestic 


business it is like an estate carefully invested in many widely sep- 
arated interests instead of in one property—the failure of that one 





enterprise meaning disaster. » 
(c) Is insured against bad years. .S4 
(d) Is independent of seasonal business. & 
(e) Continues the development of his business along the lines wv es 

of Jeast resistance, for he avoids severe competition. RS = 
(f) Has a more stable line of buyers. The Latin Ameri- 4 Ras 

can in particular is much more apt to continue & 0 of & 

buying goods with which he is familiar than is ¢ rex 

ourcountryman. He isless prone to change. Po >. & oS 
The AMERICAN EXPORTER will help -g "fw Oe” | 
you accomplish your export development. oh Cee Pe 

e < « © G as 
American Exporter Sy Ae < Se 
coe & - £4 wy 
135 William Street & a 
Co 





NEW YORK 
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THE DIARY OF A NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 





HOW THE NEW MAN ON THE JoB 
WITHSTANDS THE  BLANDISH- 
MENTS AND SOPHISTRIES OF AD- 
VERTISING AGENTS AND PRINTING 
SOLICITORS 

By Roy B. Simpson, 
Adv. Mgr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
THE SECOND WEEK—GETTING AC- 
QUAINTED 

Yesterday morning I heard a 
great sermon by Dr. Andrews at 
the Union Methodist Church. He 
spoke on the business man as a 
factor in the religious and moral 
uplift of the city. I left the 
church ashamed of my own neg- 
ligence in the work of improving 
conditions in communities where 
I have lived, 

In the afternoon the secretary 
of the Crescent Manufacturing 
Company called at the hotel in 
his Lozier and we motored from 
2 o'clock until sundown. Jaynes- 
burg is some city. I picked a 
peach of a little home yesterday 
on Maple avenue and will sign 
the lease Tuesday. In another 
week my little partner and the 
kiddies will be here to join me. 

* * * 


Monpay and a mighty busy day. 
The advertising agents and print- 
ing salesmen evidently thought 
that there would be only one day 
this week. Six agents and ten 
salesmen called before noon. Mr. 
Casland, the biggest agent in 
town, insisted that because he 
had served us for ten years he 
should have the first claim on my 
time. I told Casland, and, in fact, 
the whole bunch, that we were 
merely visiting now. They will 
have a chance to sell me later. 

The printer fellows were dis- 
posed to take up a lot of my time. 
Some of them brought samples of 
their work, but I gave each of 
them ten minutes and promised 
them that some day very soon I 
would visit their shops. 

What a difference there is in 
salesmen. Of the ten printers, 
only one met me man to man. 
The other nine bragged about 


themselves and the houses they 
represent. I sized them up, but 
they didn’t give themselves a 


chance to get a line on me. The 

agency men, except two, remind 

me of a Pullman car porter—they 

spread the bunk so deftly. 

AGENT EXTENDS COURTESIES OF 
COUNTRY CLUB 


This afternoon Tom Edwards, 
of the Standard Advertising 
Agency, came in for a few min- 
utes, 

“Howdy do, Mr, Hawkins?” he 
said. “I know all about you and 
the wonderful record you have 
made. We feel highly honored 
that you have joined our ranks. 
My friend Nat Weil met you last 
week, and from what he said, I 
imagine you are going to do some 
mighty big things. You'll need a 
little recreation now and then— 
take this visitor’s card and play 
some golf at the Glendale Coun- 
try Club. Call me up any time 
you want to go, and I'll send one 
of our cars to take you out.” 

I thanked him and added that 
the golf would have to wait un- 
til things get to moving. 

Ed Wheeler, of Chicago, was 
the next visitor. He is an old- 
time friend. Has been with the 
Maxfield Agency several months. 
He dropped in to inform me that 
his president had spent a day in 
one of our factories three weeks 
ago and was at work at that mo- 
ment on a plan that would surely 
solve all our problems. It will be 
here this week, so he said, and I 
am anxious to see it. 

Now for a shave, a shower and 
a good night. 

* 


My Dearest isha, 

This has been the busiest Tuesday 
I have ever known. ‘The very mad- 
ness of the fight for the $$$ ** 
me from being lonesome during 
day, yet when have a brief respite 

am encouraged and_ inspired by 
thoughts of you and the kiddies. And 
when I go to my room at night I am 
homesick and lonely. But, thank the 
good Lord, you will be with me next 
Sunday. As usual, my daily letter is 
short, but the enclosed copy of my 
doin’s for the day a true record 
of my deeds and thoughts. This will 
be my last letter to you, I hope, for 
many years to come, With lots. of 
love and sincere wishes for an enjoy- 
able trip, I am your devoted 


Ratru. 
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Are You a 


“Trailer?” 


By the trailer I mean the fellow who says, “I have been 
watching your ‘Ad’ in lots of the papers and I have 
dropped in to see why I can’t (accent on the can’t) 
have it for my paper.” ‘This type always reminds me of 
a man riding backwards in a train. He never sees any- 


thing until it is passed. 
W. H. Jouns. 


The people who get the pick of the busi- 
ness placed by the big advertisers who read 
PRINTERS” INK are those who ride for- 
ward and see ahead. 


The man who “‘sees ahead’’ makes his im- 
pression Jefore the advertiser gets to the ac- 
tual placing of business. 


There’s a big difference between this kind 
of before and after. 


It’s: the difference between leading and 
trailing. 


PRINTERS’ INK gives you the chance to 
make the ‘‘before impression’’ on national 
advertisers and advertising agents. 
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There! She’s stamped and in 
the mailbox. Now for another 
copy of the day’s labors. 

a ‘oo © 


Harry Watkins, of the Clark & 
Thomas Agency, blew in this 
morning before I was_ half 
through my mail. Harry has a 
face like the full moon and a grin 
that won’t come off. “Hello! 
Howdy, old boy,” he said, famil- 
iarly. 


TACTICS OF AGENTS 


He stuck out his mitt and in- 
formed me that he felt as though 
he had. known me always. 


thought I would like him until he 


said, “This has always been a 
tough proposition, but it will be 
a cinch for you. Any man who 
has made good as you have can 
tackle any job and get away with 
st.” 

Harry is pleasing to look at, but 
he lacks a lot of being a good 
salesman. 

Baker, Knell and Clark, three 
agency men, came in for a few 
moments. Baker and Clark are 
pikers. They talked shop just 
long enough for me to learn that 
they will take business on a 2 per 
cent basis rather than lose it. 

Knell began to tell me how 
wonderful I am as an advertising 
manager and I gently command- 
ed him to desist. Just as he was 
leaving, Bridges, of the Freeman 
Agency, the second largest in 
Jaynesburg, dropped in by ap- 
pointment. He never calls unless 
requested. He is too darned busy 
and his clients are too busy for 
him to waste his or his client’s 
time by merely “visiting.” 

“How do you do?” said Bridges, 
punctuating each word with a 
jerk of my hand. “We are very 
fortunate, Mr. Hawkins, in hav- 
ing a man like you in our midst. 
I feel flattered that you have 
asked me to come and see you, 
but that is as it should be. The 
greatest advertising man and the 
greatest agency should be insep- 
arably linked together.” 

The dummed lobster made me 
sore. I told him that all the 
agency men in town had cooked 
up a bowl of pap for me, but so 
far I haven’t swallowed any of it. 


Mr. Bridges was duly informed 
that I am just plain Ralph Haw- 
kins—that I work like a fiend, 
make some mistakes, and have no 
enemies. But he and the other 
agency men will have to cut out 
the mush if they do business with 
me. 


THE ENGRAVER, TOO 


The cleanest, whitest fellow I 
have met so far is Andrew Tol- 
leson. Andrew runs an illustrat- 
ing and engraving business and 
has been doing the work of our 
firm for the last ten years. He 
called to-day for about ten min- 
utes, and if I am any judge of 
human nature, he is a good man 
to tie to. He just came in to get 
acquainted, and he accomplished 
his purpose. Somehow, I can’t 
get that fellow out of my mind. 
He seems like a long-lost brother. 

* * * 


The Christian Church holds its 
midweek service on Wednesday 
evening in this city, just as it does 
in other cities. I went, and am 
glad of it. The topic was “Wis- 
dom.” The text, quoting Solo- 
mon, was, “Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing. Therefore, get wis- 
dom, and with all thy getting, get 
knowledge and understanding.” 

I believe that if Solomon were 
living to-day he would say, “Get 
knowledge first—then wisdom and 
understanding. will be added unto 
you.” 

This was an uneventful day, no 
callers, but a lot of routine work. 
The president called me into his 
office to witness a demonstration 
of how he deals with knockers. 
Smith, the shipping clerk, com- 
plained that Morgan, the traffic 
manager, is not giving him a 
square deal. Mr. Adams called 
Mr. Morgan, and when the two 
were face to face, he got them 
straightened out. Smith is a new 
man, and I’ll bet he won’t do any 
more knocking. 

* ’ * 

This has been a joke Thursday 
Marguerite Manicure, my person- 
al stenographer, got real hurt be- 
cause I dictated fifty letters to 
her. She soothed her feelings by 
consuming three packages of 
Spearmint, but along toward night 
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she said she was overworked and 
wouldn’t be down in the morning. 
‘Marguerite has been answering 
letters from a catalogue of para- 
graphs prepared by my predeces- 
sor. Each paragraph is supposed 
to.cover some specific point. I 
gave her a lesson in efficiency and 
she turned on the hot-water spigot 
for my special benefit. Margy 
got her pay and left. 

Its a man “stenog” for mine. 
I want somebody I can talk to 
real kindly when I feel like it. 


THE “INFALLIBLE PLAN” PUTS IN 
AN APPEARANCE 


The biggest joke was the “com- 
plete plan” from the Maxfield 
Agency in Chicago. It came this 
morning in a big envelope. It was 
typewritten on brown linen pa- 
per and tied with a brown rib- 
bon. According to the opening 
paragraph, “Our highest-priced 
plan and copy men have been at 
work on this plan for three weeks. 
It is based on the analysis of our 
president, Mr. Maxfield, who 
made an exhaustive investigation 
of your office and factory.” 
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This sounded fine, and I read 
it through twice before I noticed 
that the name “Crescent Manu- 
facturing Company” didn’t space 
out right. The letters “ny” in 
every case ran into the word 


following. It didn’t seem rea- 
sonable that a typist would make 
the same error a dozen times. A 
microscope revealed the fact that 
the first page of the plan was dic- 
tated, but the other nine pages 
were multigraphed, and the name 
of our concern “filled in.” It was 
a clever imitation, and would 
have passed had our name prop- 
erly filled the space. 

Maxfield told us nothing but 
what we are already. doing. We 
don’t want his kind of service. I 
am of the apinion that it will take 
me three months to size up the 
job so I will know what to rec- 
ommend. 

Frriay—This has been house- 
cleaning day. Hereafter I am go- 
ing to set aside Tuesday as re- 
ception day for city salesmen. 
The boss recommends it, He 
throws his doors wide open on 
Tuesday, and anybody in town 
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your disposal. 


Any or all as you need them—backed by 21 
years of live records and organized knowledge. 


Why not ascertain what we can do for you? 


Ask W. H. Ingersoll, E. St. Elmo Lewis, or 
J. George Frederick what they think about our service. 





A Pacific Coast Sales Department, an 
Advertising Department, an Accounting 
tatistical Department, a 
Warehousing Department, all fully equipped, 
to work in your name and interest are at 


“Eberhard Service” 


THE GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY 


Incorporated 1891 
Introducing-Advertising-Selling 
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can see him without appointment. 
Me for the same. 

Here it is Saturday noon and 
quitting time for the week. I am 


beginning to feel at home. Next 
week I am to talk on advertising 
before the board of directors, but 
the only thing that interests me 
at this moment is that Pennsyl- 
vania train from New York. It 
will be here in one hour, and my 
only priceless possessions are on 
it. 
(To be continued) 
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PUBLISHER ON WHY NEWS- 
PAPERS FAIL 





Flint’s second newspaper, The Even- 
ing Press, has suspended publication 
after an existence of about six months, 
during which time a large sum of money 
was. sacrificed. : 

It was formerly an easy undertaking 
to establish a newspaper. This was 
when a few cases of type and a cheap 

ress sufficed to foraien the equipment. 
ut fifteen years have entirely changed 
the situation. An expenditure of at 
least $30,000 for equipment alone be- 
comes necessary, even in a city the 
size of Pontiac, and this sum repre- 
sents only a small share of the outlay. 
Then, again, the almost absolute ab- 
sence of party newspapers is evidence 
enough that the independent newspaper, 
printing as it does all shades of polit- 
ical opinion, meets public approval. 
People are no longer hidebound in 
their partisanship. 

The Flint Press failed because its 
publishers did not follow the trend of 
events in the business. They failed 
to realize before they made their in- 
vestment that the tendency all over 
the country is toward fewer and better 
publications. Advertisers desire the 
maximum of return for the minimum of 
expense, and it is a fact that in six or 
seven cities the size of Flint and Pon- 
tiac in Michigan, where one paper is 
maintained, the service rendered is 
reduced in cost to its lowest terms. 

English cities of even 50,000 people 
maintain but one paper and each year 
finds a more pronounced parallel in 
this country to the condition noted. 
Successful newspapers to-day are re- 
flecting public sentiment and allowing 
every reader, whatever his politics or 
opinion, to express his ideas thrqugh 
their columns. There will always be 
mistakes made because newspapers are 
edited by human minds. But the pub- 
lic has learned to realize that an edi- 
tor who stays out of politics, who re- 
fuses to become a banker, a manufac- 
turer, a butcher, a baker or a candle- 
stick maker, and who refuses to accept 
appointment of any kind, as a side line 
to his labors, is in a position to serve 
the best interests of all. His hands 


are not tied; he is free and independent. 
—Editorial in Pontiac (Mich.) “Press- 
Gazette.” 
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HOW PUBLISHERS CAN 
HELP ADVERTISERS 


FORMER “REXALL” MAN _ URGES 
NEWSPAPERS TO ADHERE TO FAIR 
RATE POLICIES AND TO GIVE THE 
ADVERTISER BENEFIT OF HIS 
KNOWLEDGE OF LOCAL CONDITIONS 


William C. Neilly, lately adver- 
tising manager of the United 
Drug Company, Boston, and now 
treasurer of the Syndicate Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, gave 
a talk last week Wednesday at 
the luncheon of the Six-Point 
League. It was an open meeting 
and his talk was followed by a 
quiz period during which those 
present plied the former adver- 
tising manager with questions. 

Mr. Neilly first made the point 
that publishers are not giving the 
co-operation they should to. ad- 
vertisers. He found that his own 
salesmen were. not usually able 
to report conditions in local fields 
as these conditions should be re- 
ported. The man who is able to 
advise the manufacturer out of 
his intimate knowledge of his 
community is the man who pub- 
lishes the local paper. Moreover, 
this man is in position to persuade 
merchants to put their energies 
behind advertised goods, by push- 
ing them more effectively over 
the counter and by co-operating 
by such means as window dis- 
plays. 

The speaker was of the firm 
conviction that the minimum rate 
of most newspapers is too high 
and he advocated that there 
should not be a difference of over 
20 per cent between the mini- 
mum and the maximum ates. 
He intimated that as an advertis- 
ing manager he would very cheer- 
fully have welcomed a flat rate 
in all publications. Such a policy, 
he maintained, would enable the 
publisher to nurse the small ad- 
vertisers into bigger ones. 

Mr. Neilly also discussed the 
familiar problem of quality cir- 
culation. He said that as a rule 
it was easy enough for a shrewd 
advertising manager to learn the 
quantity of circulation, but in esti- 
mating quality, as an advertising 
manager he usuaily could only 
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guess at the standard of any par- 
ticular paper. His habit used to 
be, he explained, to procure sev- 
eral papers published in any given 
town and lay six issues of each 
alongside of one another. In this 
way he could compare the quality 
of the reading matter, the stand- 
ards of editing, and could even 
find a good clue in the class of 
advertising that was carried in 
the papers. 

One interesting point he made 
was that while he was in charge 
of the advertising of the United 
Drug Company he was never gov- 
erned by the dealer’s advice as 
to the choice of any local me- 
dium. These dealers were often 
biased, either through friendship 
with the publishers or because of 
certain personal sympathies. 

Mr. Neilly advised the publish- 
ers against selling advertising on 
the “position” basis. He believed 
that this policy leads to a playing 
up of the heavy advertiser and to 
a submerging of the small adver- 
tiser. He would rotate all ads 
and give each the benefit of choice 
places in the paper. 
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In the quiz which followed the 
talk, he said: 

“I would never haggle with any 
publisher if I knew that the rate 
he was giving me was the rate 
he was giving other advertisers. 
But I have done my share of bar- 
gaining when I found that con- 
cessions in rate could be obtained 
from the publisher, and I never 
yet got a concession in rate that 
I didn’t feel, when the solicitor 
left the office, that I could have 
gotten a greater concession if I 
had gone at him harder.” 

ee 


Half-page advertising in the Philadel- 
phia newspapers is being used in the 
whirlwind campaign of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association of Philadel- 
phia to raise three-quarters of a million 
dollars as a fund for girl conservation. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 














“Did you ever feel written out ?” 
The question was put to an 
agency man of long and varied 
experience—for many years copy 
chief of one of the biggest adver- 
tising agencies and now at the 
head of an agency of his own. 
“Many a time,” came the un- 
hesitating answer. “You. don’t 
suppose, do you, that I write 
everything that comes out of our 
place? There are very few men 
who can keep up the pace eter- 
nally, who can keep on writing on 
the same subject and never flash 
in the pan. The men responsible 
for the Sapolio and the Prince 
Albert stuff are exceptions, I 
think. They kept right on with- 
out a misfire. But on most prop- 
ositions the secret of good work 
is bringing in new heads, fresh 
view-points. I can get hold of a 
capable man, tell him what’s want- 
ed, keep him off the shoals, and 
usually get something out of him. 
“That is the big thing these 
days—the ability to find other men 
and to develop them, for, of 
course, any one man is limited in 
what he can personally produce, 
while there’s hardly any limit to 
the work he can do in developing 


others, if he has the executive 
ability to do that.” 
co ca * 
The Schoolmaster has some 


posers in his question box this 
week. 

Here, for example, is an anx- 
ious inquiry from a man in the 
office of a bag manufacturer. The 
concern has done very little ad- 
vertising. It has half a dozen 
men traveling the country, and 
now the bosses begin to think that 
possibly a definite appropriation 
for advertising might be profit- 
able. But they are in doubt. 
They want some assurance from 
the employee who is to look after 
the advertising that the effort 
will be worth while. 

“Suppose we put out $5,000,” 
says the man who is to direct the 


ee! 
advertising, “how much new busi- 
ness ought we to expect during 
the year?” And then, in a later 
letter, he asks if the salesmen are 
withdrawn from a small part of 
the territory and the concern 
goes ahead in that territory with 
an experimental advertising cam- 
paign, whether or not the adver- 
tising is likely to bring as much 
business as the salesmen got. 

The Schoolmaster replied in 
this wise: 

“With the little information you 
have given me, my opinion would 
be nothing more than a guess, and 
when it comes to guessing, I 
think you folks are in a better 
position to guess than I am, I 
have not made the slightest study 
of the bag business. I don’t know 
how well your salesmen are do- 
ing. I don’t know how much 
business there is that you could 
probably get but are not now get- 
ting. 

ee ee 


“Just suppose that your com- 
pany did not employ salesmen, 
and it had come to the point of 
seeing that a sales force should 
be put on. Could it tell how much 
business that sales force would 
produce the first year? I don't 
think it could. The company 
would just have to possess itself 
with faith that the sales force 
was needed and that it would 
eventually pay, even if it didn’t 
the first year: and of course you 
would have some facts in hand as 
to the business that you were not 
getting that would lead you to 
consider favorably the putting on 
of a sales force. 

“It is just the same way in ad- 
vertising. Advertising is a sales 
force—a sales force that will sup- 
plement the work of your men, 
besides reaching out into nooks 
and corners where your men can 
never profitably go. If you know 
that there is more business to be 
had, business that you are en- 
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titled to, the thing to do is to 
have faith and go ahead. 

“Don’t say that the first year’s 
work must produce a_ certain 
amount of business for the thing 
to be right. No one can deter- 
mine the effect of advertising to 
that extent. If any advertising 
man is nervy enough to make you 
a definite promise as to what new 
business you will get the first 
year, my advice is to steer clear 
of him. 

“In general, I don’t approve of 
cutting out the salesmen and try- 
ing to do the work by advertis- 
ing alone, though there are a few 
concerns, like the Baltimore Bar- 
gain House and Butler Brothers, 
of Chicago, who have been con- 
spicuously successful by ‘mail 
drumming.’ In a line of work like 
yours I look on advertising as a 
supplementary force — something 
that breaks the ice for your sales- 
men and makes their work easier 
generally. It is hard on a sales- 
man to have to break through and 
sell goods that a man has never 
heard about. And then, as I have 
already said, continuous advertis- 
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ing circulates around and brings 
you leads that the most aggres- 
sive force of salesmen will never 
pick up. Look at the National 
Cash Register Company, with its 
force of salesmen—said to be the 
best organized force in the world 
—covering all the most populous 
parts of the country. In spite of 
this great sales force, the N. C. R. 
persists in advertising that reaches 
out everywhere, not only drawing 
a great many actual inquiries, but 
paving the way for the N. C. R. 
salesmen. 

“You may not run much risk in 
experimenting with that small 
slice of territory that you refer 
to, and yet I am doubtful that the 
tryout will be very satisfactory. 

“You have already done some 
advertising in the papers that 
reach the trade and in direct cir- 
cularization. Why not ask for 
enough money to double or treble 
that publicity ‘work along those 
lines for a year, and see what the 
result is?” 

a er 

“Doesn’t the Schoolmaster think 

that we are rapidly coming to the 
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direct- from - manu facturer-to-con- 
sumer age?” 

No, the Schoolmaster doesn’t. 
He thinks there is a tendency to 
overreach in the argument heard 
on every hand nowadays for 
more direct dealings. 

Reforms are going to take care 
of waste in our present distribu- 
tion methods, and undoubtedly 
these wastes exist. But this is a 
day of specialization and of in- 
creasing exchange. The average 
man is specializing more and 
more, which means that he must 
buy more and more of the prod- 
ucts of others. He demands con- 
veniences—small quantities, pack- 
age goods, bacon already sliced, 
immediate delivery, etc—and for 
all of these things he must pay 
the price. The man who has car- 
loads of apples to sell must have 
middlemen of one kind or an- 
other in order to distribute his 
product where it is wanted and 
where it will command a fair 
price. If he cuts out retailers, 
then he must have some other 
kind of distributer who takes the 
place of the retailer and who will 
probably cost him as much—may- 
be more. 

The man who sells by mail does 
not actually save the middleman’s 
expense altogether, even if he 
does so partly. He is, in effect, em- 
ploying a salesman when lie hires 
the magazine or the newspaper, 
and the sales correspondent is as 
much a salesman as the face-to- 
face salesman. 

There are undoubtedly some 
changes slowly coming about in 
our scheme of distribution. Let 
us hope that the Government in- 
vestigation will give more light 
on this great question. But our 
present-day living calls for mid- 
dlemen and lots of them, and 
when we have them we must ex- 
pect to pay the price. | 

* * 


“What is the most essential 
thing in advertising?” 

It is easier to name a number 
of essentials than to name the 
most essential thing. Probably 
the essential that stands at the 
top of the list is the ability to 
gauge human nature accurately. 
The man who has the rare gift 


to understand almost to perfec- 
tion what information and argu- 
ment will appeal to the many dif- 
ferent classes of people has it in 
him to be a great advertiser. Such 
a man would be able to keep clear 
of pitfalls that cost vaultfuls of 
money. It is safe to say that this 
gift is not one that may be picked 
up by anybody, though keen ob. 
servation and ceaseless study of 
mankind ought to cultivate it. 


“If a man has his choice be- 
tween going with a department 
store or with a manufacturer of 
technical products, which ought 
he to take?” 

The Schoolmaster can’t answer, 
He might say which he would 
prefer, but he and his questioner 
are two different people, and are 
possibly of radically different 
temperament. There are men 
who like the busy, varied work 
of the department store and 
others who find such work wor- 
rying and monotonous. There are 
men who do their best special- 
izing on a single line of products 
and working things out to a fine 
finish. 

The thing to. do is to investi- 
gate thoroughly and then decide 
which work fits in best with your 
temperament and which is more 
likely to lead to the thing of all 
things that you prefer to do. 

* * * 


Many advertisers seem to be 
working the “one-circular-in-a- 
package” idea these days. The 
Schoolmaster admires the work 
of an enterprising laundry that 
puts a pointed little advertise- 
ment in its packages now and 
then—one slip telling about its 
service on lace curtains, another 
dealing with the subject of fancy 
and white vests, and still another 
telling how it can make an old 
sweater look like new without 
any shrinkage. In the well-known 
Martindale grocery store, Phila- 
delphia, a circular about the 
store’s trade-marked tea goes into 
every package of coffee sold, and 
likewise a special circular about 
the coffee goes into every pack- 
age of tea. Just one circular is 
enclosed. 
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LYDDON & HANFORD TRANSFER 
ACCOUNTS TO ROCHESTER 





Lyddon & Hanford, advertising agents 
of Rochester, N. ++ who handle a 
number of accounts from their New 
York office, have transferred the Duffy 
Malt Whiskey and Warner’s Safe Rem- 
edies advertising to Rochester. Here- 
after all business connected with these 
accounts will be done from Rochester. 
The New York office will hereafter be 
in charge of G. H. Sherin. 


ser 
TELEPATHIC ADVERTISING 








And you, fellow advertising men, get 
enthusiasm. Don’t. write until you are 
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filled with enthusiasm about your sub- 
ject. There is telepathy in advertising. 
What you feel when you write is what 
the reader will feel when she reads. If 
ee are dull, or tired, or doubtful, you 
etter go out and play tennis, or golf. 
The first duty to your employer is not 
to write until you feel the proper spirit 
for it. You must put selling power into 
what you write, or there will be no 
selling power in what is read.—W. R. 
Hotchkin, of Gimbel’s. 


———$+o+—___ 

The Hardware Reporter, St. Louis, 
will be consolidated with Iron Age- 
Hardware, New York City, to take effect 
May 15. 


The Practical Typometre 


Determines size and style of body t 


for any given space. Determines dept: 


(measure and type face decided) for any 
given number of word Deter- 
mines how many words to write for 








ype for printers & copy men 


66 It is time-saving, elim- 

inates unnecessary fig- 
uring, is accurate—and 
anything that will save 
these important items 
in the advertising or 
printing business is 
worthy of note. (S.Wil- 
lens & Co., Chicago 99 


Get This Big New Book 


LETTERS 


THAT MAKE GOOD 





. George W. Poole, Jonathan John Buzzell, 
Edited by George French and George W. Coleman. 


Seven chapters by leading advertisin 
experts. 306 of the best letters ever used  f over I 
successful advertisers. 50 pages records and analyses. 
Greatest work on letter writing yet published. 


306 letter headings in colors. This is 
not a one-man book. Over 100 advertising men have 
helped to compile it. 

500 pages 8} x 103 inches. Every page 


full of facts and ideas of great value to business men. 
Sent prepaid for $5.00. Money back if not satisfied, 


American Business Book Company 
251-257 Causeway St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








1847 ROGERS BROS.& 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Fork S, € 


grade carry 
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Classified Advertisements 





ADVERTISING AGENTS 








AD. WRITERS 








Atzeat FRANK & 0O., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Estabiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Classified Ads Placed 


pap amoeba in ines at publishers’ 


lowest rates. Proof of insertion guaranteed or 
your money back. Write for select lists or send 

our list and ad for quotation. Agencies not 
| eer ma Classitied should write for proposition. 
Our magazine “Advantageous Advertising” free 
on request. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








In all N 














Advertising — Complete 
Advertising—is the 
quickest, surest, and 
most logical road to the 
mind and remembrance 
of Demand. If interest- 
ed in just how other 
manufacturers have 
compelled Demand— 
public, retailer, jobber— 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTED 


Accounts Available 


I control several small accounts; one growing 
rapidly. Am able copy writer of copy that sells; 
idea man; have had extensive planning and 
selling experience; seek part or all time salary 
connection for services. Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 














LA pacman York-Pittsburg, for 

THE B CK twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
y' 

DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 











Illustrations 
We make illustrations for every advertising pur. 
pose—and write copy, when desired. ALFRED 

WONFER, 31 Clinton Street, Newark, N, J. 














BILLPOSTING 














8° Posts Ri 















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











A Business Opportunity 


One of the leading and best paying Poultry 
Journals in United States has been placed in my 
hands for sale. Present owners are retiring 
from the publishing business. If you can com- 
mand the necessary capital this is a spendid 
opportunity to acquire an established enterprise 
actually producing big profits. Address for full 
particuiars, Box 833, care of Printers’ Ink. 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—Cox Duplex 
Printing Press, good as new; 24 chases, 
motor and roller rack, Address, Box 832, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





“THREE TWO-LETTER LINOTYPE Ma- 
chines for sale—with Universal Moulds. 
Mats, motors, etc., guaranteed in good running 
order at $1,450.00 on terms or liberal discount 
for cash. Box 830, care of Printers’ Ink. 





For $150.00. Morrison Wire Stitcher; seven- 
eighths inch capacity; used but a year; cost 
$300.00. Also one Latham Punching Machine, 
with ten dies; cost $312.00; sale price ae 
JOURNAL PRINTING CO., Racine, Wi 


For Sale 


Large assortment wood type; in three racks. 
Best offer accepted. JOURNAL PRINTING 
CO., Racine, Wis. 











HELP WANTED 








T= circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in. America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





TRY the DENVER WEEKLY POST 
for results. Guaranteed paid circulation 
over; 114,000, delivered by Uncle Sam—proved 
by statement furnished postal authorities 
April 1— growing ail the time—No street or 
newsstand sales. The largest circulation of any 
newspaper published between the Missouri River 
and the Pacific Coast. Classified ads 3c a word. 
Display advertising rate 26c per line, $3.60 per 
inch flat. Sample copy and circulation by states 
sens on request. Send copy direct or through 
any Recognized Agency. Subscription price 35c 
the year. 





SPACE BUYER 


One who has had experience in han- 
dling and placing advertising agency 
contracts with newspapers, magazines, 
street cars, bill boards, trade journals, 
agricultural papers, etc. Please state 
experience and references and salary. 
Permanent position for the right man 
in a growing advertising agenty of ex- 
cellent reputation. Box 821, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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MEETINGS 








OTICE is hereby given that the annual meet- 
N ing of the stockholders of the Ripans Chem- 
ical Company, for the election of Directors and 
Inspectors ot Election for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of sucn other business, as 
may properly come before the meeting, will be 
held in the olfice of the Ripans Chemical Com- 
pany, 10 Spruce Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
City of New York, on Monday, May 12, 1913, at 
Wo'clock noon, CHAS. H. THAYER, Secretary. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Bill Clerk and Ste- 
nographer, competent, reliable, 244 years’ expe- 
nence, references. Salary $15.00. Box 858, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








HE ADVERTISER, residing in the East, 

with twenty years’ office and selling expe- 
rience in the Newspaper, Advertising Agency, 
and High Grade Engraving and Printing Busi- 
ness, would like to locate in the West. Box 853, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





DVERTISING solicitor residing in Boston, 

eight years’ experience soliciting New Eng- 
land territory, national and trade publications, 
seeks connection in this territory with pub- 
lishers that offer bigger opportunity. Address, 
Box 851, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Young College Graduate 
Steady and of temperate habits, desires position 
in the advertising field. Nine months’ news- 
paper experience on ‘Springfield Republican.” 
Box 852, care of Printers’ Ink. 


If You Want a Man 


who is now a successful sales and advertising 
manager with ten years’ experience and whose 
resignation to get into a larger field takes effect 
May first, address Box 850, care Printers’ Ink. 








TECHNICAL AD. MAN—Do you want a man 
who gets heneath the surface of a problem— 
who digs for facts when writing copy—and can 
present those facts in an interesting, convincing 
salesmanship manner? Technical graduate. Four 
years’ experience with manufacturer and agency. 
Knows advertising systems and details. Now 
employed. Address, Box 799, care Printers’ Ink. 





Expert Plan and 
Copy Man 


Aself heater. Knows how to dig out facts 

and put them into convincing shape. Can 

work up campaign from start to finish. 
h) 
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ARE YOU REPRESENTED 
IN NEW YORK CITY? 


We solicit advertising, obtain subscriptions, 
make collections and advise as to ‘‘Who’s who” 
in your line in New York City. The Associated 
Trade Paper Service Agency, 253 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Advertising 
Executive 
A man of exceptionally wide experience 
in handling, preparing and purchasing ad- 
vertising, is open to proposition for man- 
aging or creating advertising department. 
Address, Box 857, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Does This Experience 
Fit Your Requirements? 


Six years at head of catalogue department in 
wholesale hardware house; four years as adver- 
tising manager for dry goods jobber; successful 
record; writes result-producing copy; plenty of 
energy and initiative; 33 years old; wants posi- 
tion with manufacturer, jobber or department 
store where opportunity is big; best references, 
Box 806, care of l'rinters’ Ink. 








To the 
Trade Press 


At present am the Eastern Advertising Rep- 
resentative of THE HARDWARE REPORTER with 
headquarters in New York 

On account of the consolidation of that paper 
with THE IRON AGE-HARDWARE, to take effect 
—- 15th, will be open for new proposition. 

If you need a New York Advertising Repre- 
sentative or if you wish to make a change to 
better your returns, address Box 855, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











PREMIUMS 


Premium Dinner Sets 
Produce Positive Results 


We have hundreds of gratified customers. 
Write for plans, prices and illustrations. 
H. R. WYLLIE CHINA COMPANY 
Huntington, W. Va. 











Plenty of proof. Now holding resp 
position with big agency. Less than $4,000 
of no interest.” Box 856, care Printers’ Ink. 














YOUR ADVERTISING WOMAN 

MY new booklet on PIANOS is receiving wide- 
spread attention, 

MY FOOD PRODUCT ads are appearing in 
national magazines NOW. 

MY SHOE ads led last season. 

MY COSMETIC ads are among the most unique 
that have appeared this Spring. 

MY fund of ORIGINALITY is only equalled by 
my fondness for my work. 

MY PRICE is three thousand a year. Pending 

the tariff settlement—twenty-tive hundrea. 

Four years’ Wanamaker and Agency experi- 

ence. “CATHERINE CORNISH,” KBox 

854, care Printers’ Ink. 








PRINTING 


ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Coin Cards. Original 
ideas, good workmanship, economy, prompt- 
ness. Opportunity to estimate solicited. 


THE WINTHROP PREssS, 141 E. 25th St., N. Y. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A SMALL TRADE PAPER which can be 
handled easily by one man and will produce 
an income of $3,000 can be bought for $7,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, %1 West 28rd 
Street, New York. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 














Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘hese statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 


: PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy: 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 191, 
26,377. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Tribune. D’y & S'y av.'12, 569,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, 1912, 
Daily, 10,998; Sunday only, 14,792. 


RRR KK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,913. The only 
morning or evening paper in 


’ America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,060 weekday circulation 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,4765, sc. 


Waterbury, Rebudlicaxn. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 10912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Polish Daily News (Dziennik Chica- 
goski). Daily average, 1912, 17,466. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1012, 9,269. 


Peoria. Enening Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 








Chicago Lxamtiner, average 
Iolt, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘Ihe Daiiy 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

e@ The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 7 
person who will successfully 


XS x 


controvert its accuracy. 
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INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Mar., 
1913, 13,668. Best in Northern Indiana. 
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I0Wwa 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’12), 35,446. 
Evening 7ridune, 20,824 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 66,173—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1.976 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterloo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 10912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 


Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, 6 mouths sworn statement 
U.S P.O. daily and Sun., net circulation 44,762. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournail, daily average 
1912,-10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
Portland, Evening Axpress. Net average for 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday Telegram, 12,220. 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Vews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80,048. For Mar., 1913, 82,370 
dy.; 56,946 Sun. 

The absoiutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
TEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS ; 
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Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising lotals: 1912, 8,642,611 iincs 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,124,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad, hey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 
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Boston, Avening 7ranscri~t (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. i.argest amount Oo! week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. March circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 413,264; 
Sunday Post, 318,836. 

Boston, Herald and 7raveler-Herald, all-day 
circulation over 200,000. A great quality news- 
paper in the morning and concentrated local 
and suburban circuiation in evening. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Zvening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1911, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘12, 20,867. I'he ““Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1912, daily 
10,476; Sunday, 11,464. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7 ridune, twice-a-week. 
W. J, Murphy, publisher. Aver. ior year end- 
ing December 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1912, 105,250. 

Vhe absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAtlal-w is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Maay) = Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


rc Minneapolis, Fournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In 
1912 average daily circulation, eo 
evening, 81,408. In 1012 average 
Sunday circulation, 84,714. Daily average cir- 
culation for March, 1913, evening only, 86,766. 
arcmee Sunday circulation for March, 1913, 
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CIRCULATION Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. ‘Oldest Minneapolis daily 

Average circulation of daily 

vor Trioune for year ended Dec. 31, 

TEEO 1012, 109,461. Average circula- 

tion of Sunday 7riduse for same 

period, 154,403, Average net paid 

by Printers’ circulation for 1912, daily 7,r#- 

Ink Publish- dune, 100,184; Sunday 7ridune, 
ing Company 142,981. ; 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, I912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 
Camden, /ost-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average tor 
1912, 18,156. It's the leading pape:. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circuiation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 
Buffalo, Comrzer, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zugusrer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, 1912, 
99,565. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Moru- 
ing Herald. Waily average for 1912, 6,139 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Glo be Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1912, 129,427. 
A. A. A. and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gasctte, daily: A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1912, 22,010. Beniamin * 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av. Mar. ,'13, 
4,330. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Mar. ,'13, 6,475. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For March, 1913, 110,365 daily ; Sunday, 143,525. 
Young , Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 22,974 average, 

March, 1913. A larger guaranteed paid 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. EK. Katz, Special Agt., NY. 

Philadelphia. ‘he Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

daayy on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions. for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 

average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
Tek isinosden. Has resent Co., 
faa) and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
: aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve., net, sworn, 
average 1912, 18,681. 


Williamsport, Daily Sun and News. Average 
for December, 1912, 17,026. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 


Pawtuckut Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn.- 


Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
©O0). Hvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Huening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for twelve months ending 

GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 

re Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 

average, daily, 20,450; Sunday, 
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VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Ay, 
1912,6,088. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. Feb. 1913, 
6,423. March, 1913, ave., 6,718, 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,847. 
Tacoma, News. 


Average for year i911, 
19,210. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063, Established 
Over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 1913, 
daily 6,026; semi-weekly, 1,678. 

Milwaukee, 7he Evening Wis. 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation pad 1912, _— The 
Evenin, isconsin is the State's 

ver faveuien hashes newspaper. Chas, 
TEEO H. Eddy, Foreign Rep., 5024 Met- 
ropolitan Bldg., New York; 723 
Old South Bldg., Boston; 1054 

Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average circu- 
lation, 1912, 7,035. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,287 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, 1912, 11,796. 






































20,180. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
Want-Ad Mediums 
CONNECTICUT 


MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 

‘ lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 

able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State. Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. 1c. a word. 


ILLINOIS 
“Nn EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News," says the FPost-office 
Review, and that’s why Zhe Daily News is 
Chicago's ** want ad "’ directory. 
Ts Chicago Axaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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THE Boston Globde, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N TH Minneapolis Tribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing — ad medium of the omer} 

orthwest, carrying more pai 

gles want ads than any other daily 

Ye EO newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. 

by Printers’ Rates: 1 Cent a word, cash with 

Ink Pub. Co. the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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rowed Minneapolis Journal, } 
every Evening and Sunday, | ©o | 
carries more advertising every 

month than any other newspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No iree or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
@@| Cash order one cent a word, 
minimum, 20 cents. 
NEW YORE 


E lpr Albany Zvening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
mest paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium: n New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
2 OHIO 
om Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
THe Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get resuits—Want 
Ad Medium jor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, irom publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Velivered to nearly every home. 
ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Comrser- Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best peopie 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Amerscan Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Hvening 7 ranscript (O©), established 
1830. ‘The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Foursal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn HZagie (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal ofthe world. Average 
circulation. over 20,000 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING Co. 

Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation quadrupled in 9 years, now 19,500 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCC 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (O@®). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cit- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

I'he New York 72mes (Q@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York /ribune (Q@@), daily and Sunday, 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘The Press (OO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
deiivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journai (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘‘‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Sincerity 
For Results 


NEW DAY in Advertising is dawning. 
A A day that marks the difference be- 

tween confidence-game Advertising and 
confidence-gained Advertising. 


The day of Simcerity—Conviction. 


Merchandising—Sincerity for Results—is the 
working basis of The Taylor-Critchfield Co. 


This means a Sincere study and presenta- 


—the work of an organization of Investiga- 
tors, Plan Men, Merchandising Men and 
Writers capable of striking truly the Szucere 
Selling Note of any legitimate proposition. 


It means Personal Service Multiplied. 


We have an unusual and effective method 
of demonstrating our ability to make any 
going concern go ahead faster and farther. 


This we should like to explain in detail 
—without obligating you in the least. 


It is wot traditional agency solicitation. 
May we write you a letter? 





THE TAYLOR-CRITCHFIELD CO. 


One of the Leading Advertising Agencies of America 
NEW yorkK CHICAGO petroitT 


Applied Sincerity in Advertising and — 


tion of interesting, convincing business facts | 
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In the United States the lack of knowl- 
edge about Canada might be absurd, if 
its seriousness didn’t affect United 
States manufacturer's business in 
Canada. 


There is no pleasure in seeing a United 
States firm enter the Canadian market 
and fail to realize the anticipated results 
for want of knowledge, when, by exer- 
cising better judgment at the start, suc- 
cess would have been assured. 


Furthermore, Canadian advertising has 
oftentimes been charged with such 
costly experiments, when, to be exact. 
real Canadian advertising opinion had 
no voice in them whatsoever. 


It is unreasonable to even expect a 
United States advertising man, or a 
United States advertising agency, with 
the whole of the United States to study, 
to be able, in addition, to give compet- 
ent advice about Canadian advertising. 


Furthermore, when you expect to real- 
ize profits from Canadians, and you 
employ a Canadian Sales organization, 
isn’t it good logic and good policy to 
employ a Canadian Advertising Agency 
—one that can cement your Canadian 
selling plans with your advertising? 


When you want to advertise in Canada, 
consult that Advertising Agency that 
knows Canada, the Agency that is asso- 
ciated witha number of the Canadian 
advertising successes, to wit— 


J.J. GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


119 West Wellington St. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Coronation Bldg. 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


CANADA 


Cable Address : “‘Gibjay,”’ Toronto Code: A.B.C., 5th Edition 


Sterling Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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These Advertisers Use 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED 
Because IT PAYS 
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National Cash Registers 
‘Three-In-One-O1! 
Packard Cars 

Force 

Delineator 

Butterick Patterns 
Underwood Typewriters 
Acme Fences 

Shiloh’s Cure 

Lowe Bros, Paints 
American Mechanical Toy Qo, 
Kleinert Dress Shields 
Dr. Chas, A. Tyrrell 
Vapo-Cresolene 
German Kali Works 
Nicholson File Co. 
Everybody's Magazine 


Vinolla 

Stamco 

Snap Co. 
Sanitaris 
Sanguinol 
Floorglaze 
Legare Co, 

City Dairy 

Fry's Cocoa 
Regal Lager 
Dales Cakes 
Comtort Lye 

M. 1, Paints 
Slater Shoes 
Nerlich & Co, 
Rogers’ Coal 
Fairweathers 
Convido Port 
Comfort Soap 
Adanac Water 
Crown Fences 
Sunlight Soap 
Healatta Soap 
Lifebuoy Soap 
Barr Registers 
Empire Fences 
Hine’s Brandy 
Waverley Pens 
Canada Starch 
Hudson Bay Co, 
Library Bureau 
Bax Will Forms 
Union Trust Co, 
Renfrew Scales 
Stuart & Foster 
Vestal Olive Ofl 
Muskoka Lakes 
Sherbrooke City 
Ramsay's Paints 
Nasmith’s Bread 
Catesby Clothing 
A. R. McDougall 
London Feathers 
Business Systems 
National Mfg, Co. 
Polo Shoe Polish 
Keegan's Whisky 
Belanger's Plows 
Canada Bread Co, 
Crompton Corsets 
Pickering College 
Reid's Neck wear 
Hillcrest Coliteries 
A. E, Ames & Co, 
Page Wire Fences 
Oxford Underwear 
Permanent Ink Co, 
B. D. V. Tobaccos 





The Monument of Success 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 








